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Rock Products 


Looking Backward Over the Decade 
Just Passed at the Development 
of Big Hole Drilling and Blasting 


Ten years ago the Big Hole Method of Drilling and Blasting had just 
about reached the tooth-cutting age. Beginning as an experiment some 
years before, the skepticism that had attended the pioneer installations 
had gradually worn off after it had been proven that the use of drilling 
equipment of the proper size and weight and a careful study of blasting 
methods, had resulted in the cheapest crushed stone ever produced. 


The trouble in the early days of the application of this new system of 
quarry operation had been due in a great measure to ignorance of the 
fundamentals of the new system both:on the part of drill manufacturers 
and quarry operators. Little, light outfits weré installed, which, while 
they would drill holes, were nevertheless a long time at it. 


In Big Blast hole drilling more hole is made by the heavy crushing 
action of the tools than by the cutting action of the drill bit, and the 
faster these tools are operated, the greater the footage per hour. Maxi- 
mum footage thus requires heavy tools and a strong machine to operate 
the tools—a quite different machine than would be used for ordinary 
water well drilling and one which will stand much harder usage. 


The Cyclone No. 14 Big Blast Hole Drill was designed about eleven 
years ago, after it became evident that Big Blast hole drilling could not 
be handled successfully with the ordinary well drill, and even today it is 
the only Big Blast hole drill designed and built exclusively for Blast 
Hole work. 


The Cyclone No. 14 has always carried with it the guarantee that it 
will drill more hole at less cost than any other Blast hole drill on the 
market. This is not a paper guarantee. We are willing to prove the 
superiority of the No. 14 Drill by placing one of the outfits in your 
quarry against any or all other makes. If it does not out-drill and out- 
wear all other outfits, we will remove it without cost to you. 


Some of the reasons why the No. 14 carries such a guarantee are as 
follows: First—The drilling mechanism of the machine is so designed as 
to give maximum number of strokes of the drilling tools per minute, 
handling tools of the proper weight to meet all drilling conditions. 
Second—All parts that have heavy strains to carry are of cast steel 
instead of cast iron, resulting not only in reliability but lightness. 
Third—All timbers are of selected, straight-grained Oregon fir. Fourth 
—All operating parts are placed directly on the heavy main machine 
frame, resulting in solidity, and freedom from racking and twisting 
strains. 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co. 
Orrville, Ohio 


Eastern and Export Office: 
1778 Broadway, New York 








— 


Blast Hole Data Sheet, Form No. 110. 





We are always more than glad to be of service 
to quarry operators along any lines pertaining 
to Big Hole Drilling and Blasting. Write for our 
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TYPE A 
Single stage, belt driven, low 
pressure, for heads to 65 ft. 





High pressure, horizontal, with 
grit-proof bearing for total heads 
to 200 ft. 





TYPE H 


High pressure, 2-stage, vertical 
shaft, for total heads to 150 ft. 





TYPE N 


High pressure, two stage tur- 
bine [— pump, with pul- 
ley for belt drive. 


CAAA 











A Kind and Size 
for Every Need 


There are fifty different styles of 
American Pumps, Built in all 
practical sizes to meet standard 
requirements for— 


horizontal or vertical centrifugal 
or deep well plunger _ pumps 


Furnished for direct connection 
or any desired drive— 

electric motor, steam, 

chain, belt or gear 


When you buy an American 
Pump you get a rigid guarantee 
that it will do w hat. we represent 
it to do. Back of the guarantee 
stands this company with the 
desire and means to make good 
its every promise. 

We can furnish any desired ca- 


pacity from 10 g.p.m. to 100,000. 


Catalog 149 describes American Centrifugal 
Pumps 


Catalog 130-A describes Deep Well Plunger 


Pumps 


The American Well Works 
General Offices and Works, Aurora, Ill. 
Chicago Office, First Nat. Bank Bldg. 


TT 





“American,” type 475, operated by 
Electric Motor, through Silent Chain 
Drive enclosed in Dust-Proof Case. 








™ 





TYPE KTMB 


High pressure, multi-stage, dif- 
fuser type, horizontal centrifugal 
pump with split shell. Designed 
for total heads to 125 feet for 
each stage, depending on size and 
furnished in any reasonable num- 
ber of stages. 


ee meinen 


TYPE O 


Large capacity, turbine style, 
mine sinker pump mounted in sub- 
stantial rectangular frame. Pump 
is direct connected by flexible 
coupling, to vertical type motor. 





TYPE IMD 


High pressure, 2-stage, motor 
driven, for total heads to 250 ft 





FIG. 110AMS 


Motor driven power head for 
jeep well plunger pump. 








——— 





For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Q, 


Efficient Partner of the Tool on All 


Pneumatic Work 


Nearly every job for pneumatic Made of new, live rubber, specially 
tools demands that the air hose compounded for this service, and 
be capable of withstanding rough of stout fabric construction, every 
usage, and one of the qualities of - ¢lement in Goodyear Monterey 
Goodyear Monterey Air Hose = Air Hose works for full delivery of 
its high resistance to abrasion. the pressure, together with freedom 


Combining lightness with strength, —_ from kinks, cracks and bursts. 
Goodyear Monterey Air Hose also 
is easily handled under awkward _—_ Long-lived, and dependable from 


; working conditions. first to last, Goodyear Monterey 
Besides, Goodyear Monterey Air Air Hose has a notable record for 
Hose offers successful resistance to | operating economy in all fields of 
the rotting action of oil. pneumatic tool service. 


THe GoopvEAR |T1rRE & RuBBER Co. 
Offices Throughout the World 





BELTING - PACKING ae HOSE-VALVES 


GOOD YEAR 


The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS DPIAP® pe fe poye) 
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MACHINERY 
Build now the Nwihuen 
National State 


ln and County 
SYMONS HORIZONTAL Roads that are 
— needed 


U. S. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 


W. B. WILSON, Secretary of Labor 


Are you doing your part to 
supply the necessary aggre- 
gate for this work? Our Engi- 
neering experience is at your 
disposal and we solicit the 
CRUSHER. opportunity of quoting on 
your machinery requirements. 


You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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We produced 
60,000 cu.yds.in 2 seasons 
without one cent for repairs 


When the President of the D. N. Thomas Sand & Gravel Co., Inc., of Williamsport, Pa., made 
that statement his MORRIS Dredging Pump was producing about 300 cu. yds. of gravel per 
day of six hours. And he was operating it with only two men—one fireman, one engineer. No 
wonder he found the way to cutting gravel-producing costs and LABOR costs. It's the 
| MORRIS reputation for such performance that has put more MORRIS Dredging Pumps in 
service than all other makes combined! 






Since 1864 Builders of Dredges, Cen- 
trifugal Pumps and Steam Engines 


Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Figures Mean Any- 
— thing to You 
| Then Check This for Reference 


1,000~ 
) RUGGLES- COLES 
DRYERS 


IN USE 


i 


24% Sold On Repeat 
Orders 


This proves beyond question 
we have produced machines 
with the lowest cost for fuel, 
power and repairs, therefore 
the most economical to operate. 


These thousand Ruggles-Coles Dryers in operation are a better and 
more convincing endorsement of their widespread satisfactory use than 
all the claims on paper could possibly make. 


They have a record for constant, continuous service that few manufac- 
turers can boast of. They are used 
for drying coal, clays, sand, stone, etc. 


Engineers acknowledge their supe- 
riority in the drying field. Co-opera- 
tion on drying problems is our spe- 
cialty. If you have a problem don't 
fail to call on us. 


Ruggles-Coles Engineering Co., 50 Church St., NewYork 


Chicago Office: 332 South Michigan Avenue. Works: York, Penna. 








To say you saw the ad in. ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry 
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Brownell Improvement Co., Thornton, Il., 
showing construction work of No. 24 Allis- 
Chalmers Crushing Plant 

















View of Catemon Smelter, showing waste 
heat boilers, reverberatory building and coal 
plant 





Universally Recognizedas 
Supreme in Every Country 


Allis-Chalmers complete rock-crushing plants have 
earned this distinction. Their superiority of design 
and construction for uninterrupted operation and 
most economical production has been established by 
actual performance in all parts of the world, and 
under all conditions. 

















They are built according to the best standards ac- 
knowledged in latest engineering practice and of the 
highest grade materials produced. The very latest 
manufacturing methods guarantee equipment which 
embodies all the newest improvements. 


Stone and sand crushing plant of Enterprise 
de Construction des deux Bassins de Radout 
a Double Entree a Toulon, France 








Allis-Chalmers Engineers are at your service to solve your 
crushing plant problems. Write for 
latest Bulletins 








Pretoria P. C. Co., Pretoria, South Africa 








Lils A 4 ALLIs-CHALMERS ProoucTs 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines - Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines ; 
i LMEQ/ Crtitistne Machinery” 
our an aw ae ac smery 
Wm WA MANUFACTURING COMPANY J 222s St 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S. A. en eee 
District Offices in All Leading Cities 


Agricultural Machinery 
It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 












Condensers 
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‘ales ™ 99 


We Submit It 
To You 


Isn’t a Man a 


“Coal Waster” J 


if he persists in operating 
old-style, hand -poked 
gas producers when he 
might bring them up-to- 








date and save coal and 





labor by installing 


CHAPMAN 
FLOATING 
AGITATORS 





11 Broadway 





Write us about it today 


Chapman Engineering Company 


Mt Vernon Ohio 
N Y Oliver Bldg Pittsburgh 











Saying, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS,” will bring quick a 


ction 
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” 
| ORE CRUSHERS 
! have six superior features. Years of experience and research in the design 
and construction of rock crushers are responsible for the following superior 
features of the Austin Portable Gyratory Crusher : 
, 1. It is the only crusher which has an automatic oiling system. 
| 2. It is the only crusher having a rigid eccentric bearing. 
3. It is the only crusher which after adjusting for wear of head and 
concaves will receive the same sized rock. 
4. It is the only crusher in which the countershaft is supported on 
each side of driving pinion. 
| 
| 5. It is the only crusher in which the full eccentric bearing surface is 
retained when the head is raised. 
6. It is the only crusher which is thoroughly protected from dust 
and grit. 
Capacities range [rom 5 tons to 600 tons per hour. 
Austin Elevating Graders are characterized by the same qual- 
ity and strength as Austin Crushers. 
Write for descriptive literature and complete information as to 
size, price, weight, etc. 
f ing C 
Austin Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
_ 
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Now Comes The 


Crawler (i Steam Shovel 








VRB Steam Shovels are now available, mounted on an improved tank crawler 
truck. 


In the war, tanks proved their utility beyond a shadow of doubt. 


Likewise, the VRB tank crawler has demonstrated its fitness to operate in 
places and under soil conditions that would put an ordinary steam shovel en- 
tirely out of commission. 


As regards the power plant and control mechanism, this shovel holds a reputa- 
tion for uncommon efficiency and durability dating back many years. Into it is 
embodied the knowledge gained from a long and successful career in the build- 
ing of various kinds of controlling and material handling machinery. 


VRB Shovels are manufactured for either steam or electric operation in 714 and 
10 ton sizes, and dipper capacities of 34 to 1 yard. 















Copies of the new steam shovel bulle- 
tin will be sent to all interested, and 
those having unusual excavating or 
material handling problems are _ in- 
Br? oe vited to avail themselves of the advis- 
ory service of our engineering depart- 
ment. 


Your attention is called to the complete 
VRB line as mentioned below, and the 
ease with which you can obtain bulle- 
tins on any subject of interest. 


VICTOR R.. BROWNING & COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The CHECK ITEMS 

VI —— ELECTRIC HOISTS ——TRAVELING CRANES —— MILL TYPE MOTORS 
CTOR R 4 —— CONTROLLERS —— LOCOMOTIVE CRANES —— CLAM SHELL BUCKETS OF INTEREST 
BROWNING —— STEAM SHOVELS —— GANTRY CRANES OERRICKS OREOGES WRITE NAME 
—— EXCAVATORS BUCKET TROLLEYS ON MARGIN 





LINE INCLUDES O AND MAIL 
v 


LITERATURE WALL BE SENT OW 


For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 
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Single Roll Crusher 
Size 18x30—300 to 500 tons daily 





Sand Grinding and Washing Pan, Model A-302 
200 to 500 tons daily 


CROSS SECTION AT. POINT A 


| 












Sand Washing and Separating Machine, Model A-306 
Capacity depends upon kinds of material— 
200 tons 10 hours 














Model A-300 Step Bearing Type Dry and Semi-Dry 
10 ft. Grinding Pan 


Machines for 
Crushing 
Grinding 

Pulverizing 
Empounding 
Tempering 
Mixing and for 


Elevating and Conveying all kinds 
of Materials 


Brick Tile and Sewer Pipe Machinery 


Write for our latest bulletin showing 
machines of particular interest to you 


Manufactured by 


The Stevenson Co. 


General Office and Works 


Wellsville, Ohio 


Engineering and Western Sales Office, 
Monadnock Building, Chicago, Illinois 











The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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PORTER ISCOMOTTVES 
Siandard for Fifty Years~ 






Send Porter Locomotives are supreme in the contracting field 
. because of their wear-resisting ability. Locomotives 

for this built by us years ago are still in use and still rendering 
the Porter standard of service. Our duplicate system 

booklet insures you against wear and guarantees you immediate 





repairs. We keep always on hand a complete stock of 
‘ duplicate parts, ready to ship on a day’s notice. With 
every Porter Locomotive goes the most complete and 
up-to-date service possible. 











Your inquiries will receive immediate attention 





H. K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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SYCLONE HOISTS 





LL 





< 


The C-M 
Gyrating Yoke 


HE greatest advanceever madein chain- 

hoist construction came in 1906 with 
the invention of the Gyrating Yoke 
(shown above). 

Thirteen years’ service has proved that 
the Gyrating Yoke gives a powerful, sure- 
action drive, remarkably low frictional 
losses, a high speed and a smooth, posi- 
tive action. 





To insure getting the fastest-lifting hoist—the 
hoist with the lightest hand-chain pull—a hoist 
that is rugged, free from trouble and long-lived— 
the only hoist with a Gyrating Yoke—always 
specify “Cyclone” Hoists when ordering. 

A catalog with complete description 
sent on request. 











Ghe Chisholm- Moore Mfg. Co. 


eveland. 
Hoists Cranes Trolleys 


Branch Offices; 
New York Pittsburgh cago 
30Church St. Henry W. Oliver Bldg. — Gas Bldg, 


Prompt attention will be given your inquiry if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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STURTEVANT*“c?x 


“Qpen-Door” Swing Sledge Mills 


For reducing soft and moderately hard substances, such as Limestone, 
Burnt Lime, Coal, Bone, etc. 


“ONE-MAN IN ONE-MINUTE” opens this massive door, through 
which every part may be reached for inspection, adjustment, repair, 
or for the removal of iron or other uncrushable substances. 


High-speed Pulverizers produce enormous outputs if closely adjusted 
and kept in repair; otherwise, production falls off rapidly. 


To repair other mills of this type is a long and difficult undertaking 
and therefore is generally neglected, and the mills seldom give rated 
capacities. 

There is no excuse for neglect with ““OPEN-DOOR” mills, and there- 


tore their outputs are always at maximum. 

















To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry 
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poor’ MACHINERY 


“Open-Door” Sturtevant Steel Elevators 


All steel, accessible construction, so that one man in one minute can open 
any door without the use of tools and immediately get at all important parts. 















Self-contained, everything complete, ready to set up when received. Big 
accessible discharge, with adjustable spill board. Split head, heavy gears, 
and pinions, ample shafts, ball and socket bearings. Automatic Take-Ups 
for quick, accurate, fool-proof adjustment, self-aligning bearings. 


For convenience, labor saving, quick replacements and cleaning, the Sturte- 
vant “Open Door’’ one man Elevators are unequalled. 


“Open-Door” Rotary Fine 
Crusher 


BUILT IN FIVE SIZES 


For the reduction of soft and mod- 
erately hard materials from large 
pieces to 14 and % inch. 


Unfasten the bolts, throw open the 
door and get at all wearing parts. 
One man can open the door in a 
very few minutes, 


SHUT-DOWNS ARE COSTLY— 
TIME IS MONEY 


“Open-Door” machinery pays be- 
cause it operates more continuously 
than any other, therefore production 
is greater and less time and labor 
are necessary in case of obstruction 
or repairs. 


Send for Catalog of Sturtevant 
“Open-Door’” Machines for Crush- 
ing, Grinding, Screening, Elevating, 
Conveying, Weighing and Mixing. 








STURTEVANT MILL CO. 


Harrison Square Boston, Mass. 











It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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EBSTER 


Sand and Gravel 
Plant  Rachinery 
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We thrive on problems dealing with 
sand and gravel plants. With the infor- 
mation thus gained we make a specialty 
of designing and specifying equipment 
best adapted to do the required work at 
a minimum cost and in the most ef- 
fective way. 

The same efficient service applies to elevating and conveying machinery for cement and 
chemical plants. We have put in years of close study and attention to machinery best adapted 
to produce the maximum result on the lowest cost. 

That we have arrived at a satisfactory result is proven by the universally satisfactory per- 
formance. 

Let us study your requirements and make recommendations. 
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THE WEBSTER MFG. COMPANY : TIFFIN, OHIO 


New York Boston Cincinnati Chicago 


Sand and Gravel Plant Machinery, Screens, Conveyors, Feeders, Drives, 
Friction Clutches, Etc., Etc. 
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Saying, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS,” will bring quick action 
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DUPLEX TRUCKS 
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The Duplex Limited 


ERE is a general purpose truck of 
medium capacity, pneumatic _ tired, 
which develops a road speed of 25 miles 
= the motor running 


per hour loaded, 
only 1300 R. P. 


This means that the power Is In_ the 
‘motor itself—and that the Duplex Lim- 
ited does not depend for its power on 


w gear ratio. 


The Duplex Limited is a Duplex 
through and through—fully as fit for 
its class of work as the famous Duplex 
4-Wheel Drive—which has such a won- 
derful prestige in the heavy duty field. 


4 Cylinder, enclosed type motor 
—water cooled — cast enbloc. 
Bore 4”, Stroke 5%”. 3 Point 
Suspension. Pneumatic Cord 
tires. 145” wheel base. 
Equipped with Windshield, Elec- 
tric lighting and starting; Am- 
meter; Boyce Motometer; Speed- 
ometer: Blectrie Horn; Tools; 
Jack; Rim Wrench; Front fend- 
ers; Alemite Grease gun; Driv- 
er’s seat without extra charge. 
(Power Tire pump at extra 
charge. ) 

Write for Booklets Describ- 

ing the Duplex Limited 


Duplex Limited 


$2575 


f. o. b. Lansing 










FOR 


BUSINES S&S 





T is a fact that greater numbers of trucks are 

today being bought on their known performance 
value—not what you think they can do, but what 
they actually do accomplish. 


The famous Duplex 4- 
Wheel Drive Heavy Duty 
Truck has back of it years 
of remarkable achievement— 
and a standing so high that 
it is generally accepted as 
the leading truck of its kind. 


In the Lumber and Log- 
ging Industry; in the Oil 
Fields ;in Road Construction 
work; for hauling Sand, 
Gravel and Concrete — in 
fact wherever heavy haul- 
ing is done there you will 
find Duplex 4-Wheel Drive 
Trucks —and you will find 
them making good. 


The Duplex Truck Com- 
pany is one of the oldest and 
most successful truck com- 
panies in America—made so 
by the owner service of the 
Duplex Truck itself. 


Today Duplex 4Wheel 
Drive Trucks are finding in- 
creasing favor in all lines of 
business because everywhere 
business men want to get 
away from experimenting 
with trucks. 


The facts about the 
Duplex 4-Wheel Drive are 
becoming more and more 
known. 


Duplex 4-Wheel Drive—3': Ton Capacity. Price $4250, f. o. b. Lansing 


The more critical you are as a buyer the more 


essential it is that you 


investigate the Duplex. 


Write for folders which give the facts about the 


Duplex in owners hands. 





«bree 


FOR USINESS 





Duplex Truck Company 


Lansing ’ Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Most Successful Truck Companies in America 
d 
Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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For anyservice any place—anytime a“Browning” 


OU can’t beat a “Browning” Locomotive Crane when it comes to 

all-round usefulness. In this instance structural steel is brought in 
barges, loaded on cars by the “Browning,” pushed to the buildings by the 
‘**Browning,” and finally placed in position by the “Browning.” 


On another construction job the ‘Browning’ excavated for foundations 
and basements, handled concrete materials back and forth on temporary 
tracks, brought in and distributed all concrete forms, brought in all struc- 
tural steel, set down all floor girders, and was used as a hoisting engine 
for conveying heavy materials to upper floors. 


Building nothing but Browning Cranes and Buckets, The Browning 
Company is able to specialize on them and give you a product of great 
profit-making possibilities. A catalog illustrating their all-round usefulness 
sent on request. 





THE BROWNING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Seattle —SALES OFFICES — Los Angeles Montreal 
Chicago Portland Salt Lake City San Francisco Washington, D. C. 


BROWNING 


“The All-Around Champion” 


For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 
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FOR YOUR 


QUARRY 


) OR PIT 


We will build the cars that will work 
most successfully. Don’t buy ready- 
made cars—let our engineers design 
exactly the car to meet the require- 
ments of your work. 


WATT CARS are the most econom- 
ical to maintain. The reason—we 
build CARS only—every type, and 
are the largest quarry and pit car 
manufacturers in the world. Get the 
catalogue. 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 


Barnesville, Ohio 

































Denver Office: San Francisco: 

Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. N. D. Phepps, 

Boston B!dg. Sheldon Blde. 
Philadelphia: 
Edelen & Co., 

235 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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Worthington 8 in. 10-stage Centrifugal Pump 
divided into two sections of 5 stages, each 


* 
with motor between, and designed for capacity F hi h 
of 1200 GP M, operating against a head of rom 9g vacuums 


1400 ft. to 1500 ft. 


= to high pressures 


QO E reason Worthington Pump: 

are in every important mining 
center is because there is not a mine 
pumping service Worthington doesn’: 
meet. 






























Air compressors, gathering pumps. 
centrifugal pumps, pumps of every 
kind and capacity for every condition 
of service. 

And the way Worthington serves 
the mining industry is only typical 
of the way Worthington serves every 
industry. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


“8 "a6 | 


A Le Se RERRB EIT R LPABAUIAE I N ANAORT E RO GRRERAREBS CeR E L LT  aS 
PUMPS — COMPRESSORS — CONDENSERS — OIL & GAS ENGINES ~ METERS — MINING—ROCK CRUSHING & CEMENT MACHINERY 


ORTHINGION 


Laidlaw ea Cincinnati, Ohio Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 














’ Power & Mining Works 
: f h, SANA Cudahy, Wis. 
i ae Ds § Hy) Y TS Snow-Holly Works 
som, N. Je ii yi L x, ay YARP BRIS mt TO Buffalo, N. Y. 


t You will get entire satlsladtion if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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THE SCHAFFER 


POIDOMETER 


A good worker to have on your payroll. Never strikes, 
and is always on hand to deliver any desired number of 
pounds of material per minute, per hour or per day. 


It works automatically with the accuracy of a clock. 
Labor conditions of uncertainty, and above all, high cost, 
make a bigger demand for Schaffer Poidometers than 
ever, because they deliver dependable service. 


Send for our interesting literature about this wonderful 
labor-saving device. 


Schaffer Engineering & Equipment Company 


Peoples Bank Building Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Prompt attention will be given your inquiry if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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) Sectional View of Pulverizer showing 


j Top Feed 





Note: Accessibility, Compactness and Ball Bearings 





offrey Ball Bearing 
Swing Hammer Pulverizer 


for Breakdown of Large Pieces of 
Limestone, Gypsum, Shale, etc. 


Leading Cement Mills, Lime Plants, Quarries, Gypsum Plants, 
etc., are being equipped with Jeffrey Swing Hammer Pulverizers 
to meet the constantly increasing demands. 





Write for Pulverizer Catalog No. 147-D 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Fours's. Columbus, Ohio 


New York Scranton Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Dallas Seattle Montreal 
Boston Cleveland Chicago Birmingham Milwaukee Denver Detroit 


Manufacturers of Pulverizing, Conveying and Elevating Machinery; Chains; 
Self-Propelling Loaders; Electric Trolley and Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 




















To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry 
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: rock works, etc. 


throttle, etc. 


We will take pleasure in fur- 
nishing you on request com- 
plete information on any of 
the different size shovels we 
build, which range from % to 
6 cubic yard capacity. 





Write today for copy of our 
New General Catalog C-1. 




















OSCO0 


STEAM SHOVELS 





A wonderful digger inthe many 
branches of excavating. The 
problem of uncertain and high 
cost of labor meets its “Water- 
loo’ when an Osgood 183% yd. 
Traction Revolving Steam 
Shovel gets on the job. 


It has established in actual per- 
formance a record of accom- 
plishment for big capacity, ease 
of handling, low cost of opera- 
tion and low cost of repairs. 


We show below the 


OSGOOD 73 


3 1-2 Yard Shovel 


This is designed throughout for the heaviest kind of service. It meets demands where 
maximum strength is required and severe work to be done, such as found in iron mines, 


It has all the features in good steam shovel construction, which embody steel gears with 
machine cut teeth; manganese racks and pinions for dipper handle; cast steel swinging 
circle; heavy front end construction; especially strong boom; large boiler and water 
tanks; long car frame; enclosed firing platform; steam hoisting friction; by-pass 











Osgood-73, in Heavy Quarry Work 


THE OSGOCD CO.,MARION,OHIO 


It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Pear PLYMOUTH 
Fog Gasoline Locomotives 
zi An Achievement la 


To build 1,000 Homes at Flint, Mich., for | 
employees of Buick and Chevrolet Motor Com- 
panies, Marvel Carburetor Co., The Champion 
Ignition Co., and other units of General Motors 
control, and to be completed in record time. 
Such was the task set for The Du Pont Engi- 
neering Co. of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Materials had to keep moving, minutes 
counted, men must keep at work. Inadequate 
haulage systems would have entailed a hardship 
in delay, plus excessive cost. 






























| 
i 
: 
» 


Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives solved this 
problem, just as they are solving the haulage 
problem in all classes of industry, by eliminat- 
ing hard labor, horse-drawn vehicles, and the 
delay of slow moving materials, accomplishing 
in minutes what otherwise would require hours. 


The Plymouth Pays for Itself the 
First Year 


We will be glad to mail you interesting illus- 
trated bulletins showing the many ways in which 
Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives are helping 
various industries. Haulage from one factory 
building to another—in mines, quarries, road 
building—very probably you would see an in- 
stance where Plymouth Locomotives are han- 
dling the haulage for work similar to yours. 

Our Engineering Department will analyze 
your proposition to determine the fitness of 
Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives to your haulage 
problem. 

Get the facts. Learn what users say of its 
efficient economic aid. 


The Fate-Root-Heath Company 
210 Riggs Avenue Plymouth, Ohio 


Representatives in All Principal Cities of America 
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Style “C” Main Troughing Roller with 10°, 15° and 


20° Trough. Style ““R’’ Main Return Roller. 





Style “E”’ Main Flat Carrying Roller. 
Style ““R’? Main Return Roller. 





Style “A” Main Troughing Roller with 20° Trough 
for 20" to 24" belts. Style ‘“‘S’? Main Return Roller 





Style “A”? Main Troughing Rollers with 15° Trough 
for 12" to 14" belt, and 15° or 20° Trough for 16" to 
18" belt, Style “‘S’? Main Return Roller. 


Getting Around 
The Labor Shortage 


HE Superintendent who is 

struggling with the shortage 
of unskilled labor might well 
look into Leviathan- Anaconda 
Conveying Systems — which 
have done away with at least one 
labor problem in a score of lead- 
ing American industries. 


These finely-milled Main 
Belting Rollers, by providing a 
frictionless support for the belt, 
play no small part in the success- 
ful operation of such systems. 


MAIN BELTING COMPANY .- Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Atlanta San Francisco 


Every pulley is perfectly lubri- 
cated. The belt rolls over the 
pulley—never drags—and only a 
minimum of power is needed 
to keep the load moving. 


The Style “C” Roller illustra- 
ted admits of instant adjustment 
to meet special conditions in any 
plant. Styles “A” and “E”, 
while not adjustable, are per- 
fectly finished and have the 
same high conveying qualities 
as the Style “C” Roller. 
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CHICAGO-USA 






The photograph shows one of 
our 2-Roller Mills which is giving a 
constant capacity of 2000 pounds 
per hour, grinding a good grade of 
limestone to 99.5% and finer pass- 
ing a 200 mesh, with an expendi- 
ture of 40 horsepower. 


The grinding of such materials 
as Barytes, Calcite, Clays, Lime- 
stone, Lithopone and similar mate- 
rials for use by the Paint, Paper 
and Rubber Trades, are only a few 











Manufacturing whit'ng from limestone in a plant at Omaha 


of the many industries where Ray- 
mond Mills have more than come 
up to requirements, and in most in- 
stances have far exceeded them. 


If you are looking for a clean, 
dustless operating mill, which in 
one unit will do all the work with- 
out the necessity of using screens, 
elevators and conveyors, we believe 
it will pay you to take the matter 
up with one of our experienced 
engineers. 


January 3, 192y 


IRAYMOND) 


PULVERIZING 
AIR -SEPARATING 














EVERY RAYMOND MILL IS COVERED BY AN ABSOLUTE 
GUARANTEE BASED UPON PAST PERFORMANCES 














RAYMOND BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER CO. 
1301 North Branch St. Chicago, IIl. 


Western Office: 201 Boston Bidg., Denver, Colo. 











For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 
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UST off the press 
—and we want 
you to have a copy 
of Bulletin No. 21. 


Write for it today! 







| 

In What Kind of | 

Work are You | 
Most Interested ? 
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HETHER it’s one of the above or any 
other kind of job suited to a 34-yard steam 
shovel, you will want to know more about the | 
Marion Model 21. This attractive bulletin, 
giving full description and specifications, is yours | 
for the asking. 





| THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY 
| Established 1884 Marion, Ohio 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO f | 











The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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HE No. 4 Telsmith Reduction Crusher is built to * 

follow a No. 7%, No. 8 or No. 9 gyratory or a big t 

jaw crusher (any initial breaker with 214”—414"” e smi 
discharge opening) and recrush to 34”—114” sizes. It 


* 
is a massive affair with an unbreakable pillar-shaft and Reduction 


a short frame, walled and hooped to withstand enor- 
mous strains. This Telsmith machine has a huge open 


crushing hopper with big receiving area, a gigantic 4 rushers 


mushroom-shaped head and a discharge circle about 

one and a half times the mean feed diameter. It feeds 

by gravity, without hand or mechanical feed regula- F 

tion. It discharges by gravity from the base of the or 


crusher, without centrifugal action. On account of the e 
reduced weight in rotation, Telsmith is seldom dam- R C hi 
aged by tramp iron. Power required, 60-70 H. P. e- rus ng 
Size of feed, up to 7”. Shipping weight, 48,000 Ibs. to 
The Telsmith Reduction Crusher is also built in size " . 
No. 2, crushing 10—20 tons hourly, %4”—34” and 1 2 3 4 
1” sizes. Power required, 20 H. P. Size of feed, up - In., - In., 
to 414”. Shipping weight, 13,600 lbs. © 
1 in. or 
* 
SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS ] ]-2 in. 
e 


3188 Locust Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
Size 












} LOCAL OFFICES: 


Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Tl. Garfield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
\ 80 Church St., New York City. Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt 
} 930 Oliver Bldg., Boston, Mass. Lake City, Utah 
110 W. Park Way, N. 8., hs wy Jack & Co., Montreal, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Q 


i Road Builders Equipment Co., 
3500 University Ave., St. Paul, Fondant, Gs. 


825 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 625 Market St., San Francisco, 
208 N. Third St., Columbus, si 
Ohio 








Glad to send you without 
obligation, Bulletin No. 
4-F-11 (Telsmith Reduc- 
tion Crushers) and Cata- 
logue No. 166 (Telsmith 
Primary Breakers). Just 
write for them. 























You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT Co 





More Service at Less Cost 








‘Shays’ attain speed in 22% less time 
than a rod engine. 


They spot cars 11% quicker. 


They are easier and cheaper to main- 
tain than a rod engine—every part is 
a “‘one man”’ part that can be easily 
adjusted by one man without special 
tools. 


We build both rod engines and 
‘*Shays,”? yet we always recommend 
“Shays” for quarry service. 


We know they will give more service 
at less cost. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Inc. 


LIMA, OHIO ' 30 Church St., New York 








Prompt attention will be given your inquiry if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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66 A ° 
merican 
“AMERICAN” Machinery handles sand, gravel, 


crushed rock, etc., economically and speedily 
from barge or car to storage bins or hoppers. 


The great number of successful sand and gravel 
companies using “AMERICAN” Machinery ex- 
clusively is proof of its value for this service. 


The illustration above shows the plant of the 
Janesville Sand and Gravel Co., Janesville, 
Wis., with an “AMERICAN” derrick on top 
of the bins. This derrick, which is operated by 


Rock Products 
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achinery Cuts Handling Co 
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an “AMERICAN” Steam Hoisting Engine, trans- 
fers the sand and gravel from cars to the 


hoppers. Its long boom covers every part of 
the hoppers. 


A letter to us outlining your handling problem 
will not place you under any obligation — and 
may help you to effect worth-while savings on 
your handling costs. 


No matter where you are, an “AMERICAN” 
representative can reach you in twenty-four 
hours. 


“Give me where I may stand and I will move the world”’ 


American Hoist ©, Derrick Co. 
55 South Robert Street 


Saint Paul 


New York Chicago Seattle 


Minnesota 


Pittsburgh New Orleans Detroit 


Builders of “AMERICAN” 


Locomotive Cranes 
Railroad Ditchers 


Hoisting Engines 
Electric Hoists 
Derricks 


Nui 


iy 
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Logging Equipment 


To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry 


Sugar Cane Machinery 
Marine Deck Machinery and Tackle 
The Genuine “CROSBY” Wire Rope Clip 
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How fast can (or will) they move it? 
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Railway and Labor Problems the Hardest Nuts to Crack 


CONCISE SUMMARY of the operating season 

just passed—based on a very generous response 
to Rock Propvucts’ annual request for its readers’ 
experience, opinions and prophecies—a summary in 
six words, is “just one damn thing after another.” 

One year ago the big problems facing rock products 
industries were the railway and labor situations. To- 
day they are the same, “only more so.” A year of big 
business was prophesied, but these two disturbing ele- 
ments restricted production to an amount consider- 
ably below that of a normal pre-war year. Only in the 
Eastern and Southwestern States was the annual ton- 
nage turned out in any degree up to the capacity of the 
producing plants. In the Central West it is generally 
reported as about 50 per cent of normal capacity. 

Notwithstanding this experience, and these contin- 
ued uncertainties in operating conditions, over which 
the producers have no control, there is a unanimous 
belief in an unusually large business in this year of 
1920. Practically every operator looks for the best year 
ever, and is backing up this belief by increasing—in 
many instances doubling—the capacity of his plant. 
The greatest activity apparently is in the cement and 
sand and gravel industries, because of the practical as- 
surance of an immense mileage of concrete roads in 
addition to unusually large demands for general build- 
ing purposes. 

The Railway Problem 

Very few correspondents offer constructive sugges- 
tions on the solution of the railway transportation and 
freight-rate problems. The only opinion which seems 
to be generally held is that the railways should be re- 
stored as soon as possible to private management. 
There is no unanimity of opinion that freight rates on 
rock products should not stand an increase in rates 
along with other commodities, but this feeling can 
usually be traced to such an intense desire for trans- 
portation service that some operators are willing to pay 
any price for it, without investigation of its fairness. 

In the East, where freight rates on rock products are 
generally higher for the same length of haul than 
in the Central West, there seems to be a belief that 
the limit of freight such commodities as 
crushed stone, sand, gravel and slag has been reached 
and that railway men themselves realize this. Thus 
one very prominent operator, who is close to railway 
officials, states: “We do not anticipate, to any great 
extent, a lack of railroad facilities for handling our 
business, nor do we anticipate that there will be any 
modification of the freight rates, even if there is a gen- 
eral advance. Should there be an advance of fates on 
our products threatened, I think it will be a matter 


rates on 





for concerted action, co-operating with the va: 


ious 
Highway Departments, to bring pressure upon the rail- 
roads to halt in any further impositions on our prod- 


uct.” This operator is in a district where the fairness 
of an existing schedule of rates. on crushed stone has 
been passed upon by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Another Eastern operator, in a position to know, 
states: “Our railroad is expecting the return of its 
property before the next operating season, and from 
what we know of the officials who will run it, we have 
great confidence that all the mineral aggregates we 
produce in 1920 will be hauled. If left to these offi- 
cials there will be no demand for an increased freight 
rate on rock products, as they are convinced that their 
own net revenue would be reduced by increasing the 
rate.” 

The railway situation—in the opinion of most cor- 
respondents—is the result of inefficiency in manage- 
ment under federal control, inefficiency of railroad 
labor and lack of motive power and rolling stock. Re- 
turn to private management may go a long way toward 
curing the first two evils, but it will not do much for 
the last, if it really exists. Consequently the problem 
in many sections may simmer down to this: “Which 
do you prefer, higher rates and car service, or present 
rates and indifferent car service?” 

To be perfectly frank, the letters of correspondents 
in most instances show only a one-sided consideration 
of the railway problem, and there is wanting a spirit 
of co-operation to assist the railways out of their diffi- 
In probably 99 cases out of 100, the railroad 
officers themselves do not know what it costs to handle 
various classes of traffic, and probably where it is pos- 
sible and politic to do so, they would be glad to put 
the mineral aggregate traffic on a cost-plus-a-fair-profit 
basis. The trouble with the railway rate problem as a 
whole seems to be that some commodities, in many spe- 
cific instances, are handled at far below cost, for politic 
reasons which are hard to correct, and that this de- 
ficiency must be made up, temporarily at least, by 
blanket increases on all commodities, whether they are 
reasonably able to carry the increases or not. ‘The 
final adjustment of these inequalities must necessarily 
be a slow process, but it could be hastened by helpful 
and constructive co-operation on the part of producers. 


culties. 


This view is expressed in several letters from pro- 
ducers in all parts of the country. A Texas cement 
operator writes: “The railway situation presents a 
problem that needs earnest and sincere attention from 
all, and it is a question that can only be treated with 
by those in possession of facts and figures, before any 
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voper solution can even be suggested.” One well- 
knowl Michigan operator writes: “The railway situa- 
tion will be all right when the people of the country 
are wise enough to amend the old saying, ‘Give the 
devil his due,’ by adding the words ‘and corporations, 
too.” A Southern operator writes: “My idea of the 
whole railway situation is that the interest of the ship- 
pers, the railroads and the public are one and the same, 
and the problems can best be worked out by getting as 
closely together as possible.” An Illinois operator puts 
it this way: “The question of what tolerable freight 
rates are must be determined more or less in the light 
of what the railroads really need in the way of rev- 
enue. They should be made after careful comparison 
with other rates and the operating conditions prevail- 
ing during the period of shipment. This is a big prob- 
lem and one on which most operators could write an 
extensive brief.” 


The Labor Problem 


It is obvious from the daily news that the labor sit- 
uation is as unsettled as it was a year ago, and there 
is no prospect of its easing up in the immediate future. 
Only in the South do many operators look for better 
labor conditions than in 1919, and this is probably due 
to the return of many Southern negroes to the sunny 
South, after their munition plant experience in the 
chilly North. The great majority of operators report 
no easing up of the past season’s labor scarcity, and 
many predict a much more serious situation in 1920. 

The quarry labor problem, in particular, is becoming 
acute. An Illinois quarryman states: “Labor during 
the past season has been very unsatisfactory—more so 
than during the war. It seems that the class of labor 
that can be secured in quarries is not a class that de- 
sires to better its condition, and does not care to con- 
fine itself to one particular operation. The recent coal 
miners’ strike indicates that the advance in wages will 
have its effect on other industries, including quarry 
operation, which means an advance for the year 1920.” 
Another southern Illinois operator writes: “The im- 
portant question confronting us is the almost total dis- 
appearance from this country of the pick and shovel 
men, which in plain English, means there will be a 
serious shortage of quarry labor. Again it would seem 
to me that the quarry industry faces higher priced 
labor because of the increase awarded the soft coal 
miners. In order to attract labor to quarries we must 
be prepared to pay: approximately a minimum of $6 per 
day of eight hours, or 75 cents per hour. Statistics 
show that with an increase in wages we have decreased 
efficiency, therefore the increase in cost of production 
will come not only in increased wages, but there will 
be a decreased amount of labor performed. This, at the 
moment, appears to be our main problem in 1920.” 

No one ventures much in the way of suggestions for 
meeting the labor condition, which an Eastern quarry- 


> man analyzes as an “unrest, which seems fundament- 


ally due to a lust for gold. The spirit of service and 
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co-operation seems at low ebb on the part of every- 
body, and until there is a greater sense of individual 
responsibility in matters of justice and mutual consid- 
eration, much of the joy will be taken out of life.” A 
Wisconsin quarryman’s suggestion for meeting condi- 
tions is expressed as follows: “We all know that a stone 
quarry is the last place a fellow will look for a job, and 
consequently the stone man, in a way, must wait until 
all other jobs are filled, and take the surplus labor, pro- 
viding there is any to be had. 
object should be to get the price of the material up as 
high as possible in order that we can afford to pay 
labor more than they are able to earn elsewhere. Even 
at that we may not be able to hold a crew. Most quarry 
laborers seem to be travelers these days. We intend 
overcoming this by dividing our eight months’ working 
season into two halves of four months each. We will 
pay the current hourly wage and offer a bonus of a 
few cents for each hour, providing the laborer remains 
for a period of four months.” 

A unique labor condition is reported by one quarry 
operator at a Great Lakes port, as follows: “Just at 
present we find the labor situation is easing up; in fact 
we have had an opportunity of refusing work to men 
from time to time. This sensation was unknown for 
over a year prior to the last 30 days. But there does 
not seem to be any inclination to accept reduced wages. 
We are having a great many men apply for work at 
our quarry who have been working in the shipyards, 
but we do not hire these men when we can obtain 
others, because we know that their efficiency has been 
reduced so low that there is scarcely anything like ef- 
ficiency in them. The United States Emergency Fleet 
Corporation contracts are being completed and many 
men are being thrown out of employment as the result. 
We do not anticipate much of a change in the labor 
situation for the next year. Many aliens who were 
laborers in this territory have returned to Europe and 
American-born do not care for this kind of work, but 
conditions probably will force some of the latter class 
to take whatever work they can obtain by next sum- 
mer.” 

An Iowa quarry operator finds consolation in the fact 
that same of the alien laborers who returned to their 
native lands after the war, found living conditions there 
so bad and the costs so high that they immediately 
made application for permission to return to’ this coun- 
try. It is a fact that East coast ports are becoming 
crowded with immigrants within the last few weeks, 
but the immigration laws are now so strict that many 
will find difficulty in getting in. 

Summarizing, the 1920 labor situation, except in 
isolated instances, will be as bad as or worse than it 
was in 1919. A general increase in wages may be fig- 
ured on, rather than any reduction. Liberal allowance 
must be made for this factor in setting prices at the 
opening of the season in 1920. It is not likely that 
there will be general wage reductions until there is a 
slackening of industry as a whole—until we have a 


In our estimation our 
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period of hard times—which is not likely to come for 
a year or two, at least. The attitude of labor at pres- 
ent seems to insure the forcing of a peak load of wages 
on industry, and a resulting sudden slowing up in all 
new development. Possibly that is the only way to 
bring the average man to his senses, for as one oper- 
ator puts it, “Not more than 5 per cent of human 
beings can stand prosperity, while at least 95 per cent can 
stand adversity.” 


Production and Prices 


The lateness of the season when orders were finally 
the difficulty the 
shortage, and the railroad shopmen’s strike, the coal 


received, in procuring labor, car 
strike and embargo on the use of open-top cars, all con- 
tributed to cut production to about 50 per cent of what 
the plants operating in 1919 could normally have pro- 
duced. Many operators are carrying over unfilled or- 
ders for thousands of carloads of material. The box- 
car situation was little better and lime and cement pro- 
duction was seriously curtailed for this reason during 
the summer season, and by the coal shortage at the end 
of the season. 

In the East and Central West, where there is a well 
established mineral aggregate industry, the opinion of 
producers is almost unanimous that they can take care 
of 1920 demands if given a fair opportunity. In the 
Far West and in outlying sections, where little or no 
improved road work has been done up to the present 
time, there is a real shortage of material, and in many 
such cases the operators have been very frank in stat- 
ing that the prospective tonnage in 1920 is far in ex- 
cess of their ability to supply. Many such letters have 
been received. 
are contemplating increasing the capacity of their 
plants, in many instances doubling the capacity. <A 
few, however, will not take any definite 


With very few exceptions operators 


steps until 
adequate transportation service is assured. 

There does not appear to be any scarcity of capital 
for legitimate enterprises, and only a few operators 
complain of not being able to get what machinery and 
equipment they require. The two factors which hinder 
production and will hinder expansion are unsatisfactory 
Another 
factor which is hindering expansion of facilities by ex- 


railway service and inability to get labor. 


perienced producers is the uncertainty in freight rates 
and the inability to get rates to newly established mar- 
kets or sidings, in any degree reasonable, as compared 
with existing rates for a similar haul. This is a factor 
which any newcomer in the game should investigate 
most thoroughly, for it is hardly safe to erect a plant 
and then throw yourself on the mercy of the present 
rate-making authorities. The rate to be paid to every 
conceivable point should be known in advance of the 
development, if possible. 

Although the prices of all rock products materials 
were deemed high by the general public in 1919, there 
is abundant evidence that they were not high enough 


to pay for the hazards involved. Prices were gener- 
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ally established at the beginning of last season, whic! 
it was estimated at the time, would cover operativ: 
expenses. Orders were withheld so long that son 
reductions in prices were forced in many instan 
The vari 
interruptions during the operating season 


while wages were continually going up. 
cut do 
production and sent the unit cost up so high that ve: 
few operators finished the season with anywhere 1 
a satisfactory showing. This year they face the sa: 
uncertain conditions and the general sentiment is t 
prices must rise to cover them, otherwise there wo 
be no justification in these days of immense profit 
other lines of business in continuing to put money 
effort and time into crushing or gravel plant operatio 
On that 
steady transportation service were assured, with 


the other hand, several operators agree 


interruption of production, the 1919 prices might 
maintained throughout 1920. 
The 


summed up by a prominent lime manufacturer as 


situation in the lime industry is admirably 


) 


lows: “We averaged a trifle less than 50 per cent of the 
capacity of our plant from January 1 to August 1, 1919, 
due to scarcity of business. During that time our car 
supply was plentiful. About August 1, and for two and 
a half months thereafter, our car supply was so low 
we averaged, even by loading cars to capacity, about 
30 per cent of our normal capacity. From the month 
of October to the end of the year our car supply has 
been some better, but we were not able to get back 
our organization and get shipments up to more than 
60 or 65 per cent of capacity; and then we were down 
Altogether the 
year was the most unsatisfactory one we have ever ex- 


and out on account of coal shortage. 


perienced, so far as shipping and manufacturing condi- 
tions are concerned. Our present (Dec. 1) plant price 
of $11 per ton for hydrate in 50-lb. paper bags, is not 
any too high, taking into consideration our inability to 
We are 


looking for a pretty good demand for our lime in 1920, 


ship a larger proportion of our plant capacity. 


but think that our troubles will be labor production 
and a recurrence of car shortage in the spring and fall 
seasons. We have put in our best efforts to overcome 
these difficulties, but without success.” 

In the silica sand industry one of the largest and best 
known producers states: “The prospective demand for 
our material in 1920 is not in excess of our ability to 
produce, but is decidedly in excess of our ability to 
Our 
1919 output was not our maximum, solely on account 


ship, on account of the condition of the railroads. 
of inefficient railroad service. We do not contemplate 
increasing our output, because there would be no ob- 
ject in greater production without adequate railroad 
We do not consider present prices sufficient 
in operating 
conditions, but we intend to do our utmost to avoid 
increasing prices, in the hope that conditions will im- 


service. 


to compensate for present uncertainty 


prove.” 
A prominent Portland cement manufacturer writes: 
“We feel confident of our ability to produce the ce- 
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ent that will be required of us in 1920, but doubt 
r ability to move the material, due to insufficient and 
ratic supply of railway equipment. Our 1919 out- 
However, we are increas- 


. it was not our maximum. 
» our possible production by doubling the capacity 
one of our mills. Prices are fairly stable, but the 
j cure, due to the uncertain conditions of both ma- 


rial and labor, is hard to judge. 


We, however, an- 
cipate no decrease in the present prices. The great- 

obstacle to increasing any facilities in this section 
the inadequate car service and supply of labor. How- 
er, despite this, we look for a favorable season and 
e that 
eather conditions.” 


will open early, even under unfavorable 
\nother cement manufacturer writes along similar 

4 lines, stating that for the first half of 1919 his output 
vas only one-third of normal. He does not consider 

present prices in his territory sufficient to compensate 

for present uncertainty in operating conditions, and are 
in fact, insufficient to return a fair interest on the in- 
vestment. The 1920 price must tend upward, unless 
people become convinced that the present prices justify 
a more vigorous prosecution of general building oper- 
ations; and present prices of our material are only 
maintained for the purpose of assisting the resumption 


of building.” 





The letters received from Rock PRopvuctTs readers 
| include those from producers in practically all the 
rock products industries—cement, lime, crushed stone, 
sand and gravel, slag, rock phosphate, gypsum and silica 
sand—and the almost unanimous opinion is expressed 


that 1920 prices for these commodities must be more 


NE OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS of 
1919 in the rock products field was 
the establishment on an operating basis 
of the Soft Phosphate 
Florida producers. 


through the 


Association of come known, the 
This association un- 
der the able management of Virgil H. 
Larner, is making great strides in intro- vert to 
ducing rock phosphate as one of nature’s stead of 
fertilizer materials. hastened by the 


in P ciations as the 
he rock phosphate producers of Ten- 


: lag Association. 
nessee, Kentucky and Florida all suffer 


agricultural 
cause the acid phosphate manufacturers 
know that as soon as the truth does be- 
demand for the 
phosphate will be seriously affected, and 
the phosphate fertilizer industry will re- 
the producers of the 
themselves. 
activities of 
Florida 
The producers of Tennes- 
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than those of 1919. Only a few venture to predict 
how much the rise will be. These estimates run from 
10 to 25 per cent. The only hope of maintaining pres- 
ent prices lies in speedy settlement of the labor and 
transportation problems, and neither shows much pros- 
pect of being settled soon. 


Compliments for the Associations 


The trade associations in the rock products field come 
in for many compliments. Their fight for car service 
and against freight rate increases is widely recognized. 
The general opinion is that they cannot be more useful 
Certainly 
the analyses of industrial conditions which these many 


than to continue their work along these lines. 


letters show is sufficient proof of the absolute necessity 
of these associations, both local and national, and since 
their necessity is demonstrated, it follows that they 
must lie supported morally as well as financially. 


Conclusions 
The 


the undaunted optimism 


these letters is 
of all the 
writers in face of unparalleled problems and difficul- 


most remarkable feature of all 


and enthusiasm 
ties. There is also a most healthful interest shown in 
discussing national problems and their solution, when 
not so long ago the average operator took little interest 
in anything outside of his immediate market territory. 
Altogether these letters show and prove what we are 
pleased to consider the dominant traits of American 
character—optimism and a readiness to find a way out 
of any difficulty and to adapt oneself easily and quickly 
to conditions as they develop. 


Rock Phosphate Fast Coming to 
Its Qwm 


mediums, be- phosphate fertilizer is ground rock phos- 


phate, and just as soon as rock phos- 
phate producers get together and stand 


acid up for themselves, they too can drive 


this home. 
The day of the Nature’s rock product 


rock in- fertilizers is at hand. Lime, limestone, 


That day is being gypsum and rock phosphate are coming 


to receive the recognition long withheld 
them for 


such 
Phosphate 


asso- 


Soft from one reason or another. 


Possibly the fact that in some states the 








from the fact that the strongly intrenched 
acid phosphate manufacturers are sitting 
on the lid to prevent any promotional 
work being done for rock phosphate. 
Some of the deposits and a number of 
plants in these states are owned or con- 
trolled by the commercial fertilizer in- 
terests, and most of the producers are 
dependent on 


these manufacturers for 


most of their trade. 
The 


phosphate is 


truth about the value of rock 


only slowly filtering 








see and Kentucky are as yet unorganized. 

It is beginning to be understood now, 
as Dr. Crocker points out in the article 
on agricultural gypsum on another page 
of this issue, that lots of the good at- 
tributed to acid phosphate is because of 
its sulphur content rather than its phos- 
phate. Nature’s cheapest and best source 
of sulphur fertilizer is ground raw gyp- 
sum rock or land plaster, and the Gyp- 
sum Industries Association is going to 
drive this fact home within a short time. 
Nature’s best source of 


cheapest and 


agricultural experiment stations are sup- 
ported by a tax on sales of commercial 
fertilizers may have some relation to the 
long delay, and may explain why far- 
paid good prices and high 


mers have 


freight rates on fertilizers composed 


largely of “fillers’—sometimes sand, 


sometimes ground limestone. The com- 
mercial fertilizer manufacturers, by the 
way, are objecting to the term “filler,” 
which is so significant, and are consider- 
ing the term “carrier” as a better camou- 
flage for disposing of their wares. 
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Lime Industry Asswred [Prosperity 


President of the National Lime Association Reviews 1919 Conditions and Foresees 
Great Demand in |920—and a Big Opportunity for Producers 


N THE LIME INDUSTRY it is a bit hard to review 

1919 and forecast the new year in a general statement 
without expressing some views that may be quite 
wrong, as applied to certain sections of our country. 

The trade demands upon our industry vary radically 
in different districts and by reason of the variable needs 
of certain classes of consumers supplied by different 
groups of lime producers. 

Yet certain general factors have and will influence 
the lime industry to a greater or less 
extent throughout the country. 

The year of 1919 has seen a most 
momentous step—a change from the 
war to a peace basis. That this crit- 
ical year has been accomplished 
with so little suffering and loss to 
our industry as a whole, speaks 
volumes for the well-balanced com- 
mon sense, the fairness and the ap- 
preciative insight of these business 
men respecting the acute yet tempo- 
rary problems arising out of the re- 
turn of industry to a stabilized peace 
basis. 

Generally speaking, the first half 
of 1919 saw a most stagnant condi- 
tion in the demand for lime for its 
principal use—that of construction. 
The chemical demand was some- 
what better, but generally subnor- 
mal. The agricultural use of lime 
products was probably the only de- 
mand that held active during the 
first half of the year. 

But as the season advanced and 
our country and its business men 
caught their second breath following the sudden cessa- 
tion of the great war, most all lime plants quickened 
their gait of production. [ 


Hence the fall season of 
1919 saw most lime plants pushing production, not 
to kiln capacity, but to the capacity limited by some 
one or more of the other serious limiting factors—labor, 
fuel, cars, etc. 

At this moment our industry is suffering the usual 
wintertime lull in the building and agricultural demand 
in most sections, but I am quite convinced that our ex- 
periences of the past fall were but a taste of the experi- 
ences we face for 1920. 

That the coming spring demand for lime products 
will speedily expand above the past fall’s record seems 
assured. Natural conditions, plus the effect of the con- 





Charles Warner, President, Charles 
Warner Co.; President, National 
Lime Association 


tinued and persistent promotion of broader knowledge 
on the use of lime products as directed by our various 
association actions, are sure causes for the greater and 
still greater demand ahead of the industry. 

It will of course continue to require a constant and 
cohesive effort of lime producers to keep this demand 
growing actively ahead of natural increases in produc- 
tion. For the moment the natural forces of general 
industrial expansion are with us. And while 1920 will 
favor the lime industry with a strong 
demand, partly in spite of us and 
partly because of the cumulative ef- 
fect of the early efforts during the 
past few years in association promio- 
tion of trade, yet out of our years 
of plenty, we must assuredly build 
a larger and broader knowledge of 
the use of lime products among a 
vastly greater number of people who 
can and should use these materials 
in the years to come. 

So 1920 promises the lime manu- 
facturers, generally speaking, both 
a gratifying prospect and a great op- 
portunity. The gratifying prospect 
lies in the strong probability that 
the immediate demand (with the 
opening of the season in each sec- 
tion) will tax plants to capacity. We 
will be freed from immediate con- 
cern for our bread and butter, since 
Mee) =the volume of orders will naturally 
strengthen the market condition and 
gradually effect a much-needed ad- 
vance in market prices for lime prod- 
ucts through the normal action of a 
greater demand than supply. The manufacturers’ prob- 
lems will be largely those of production and its attend- 
ing questions of labor, fuel and car supply. 

Under such conditions our plants will be earning 
suitably, our minds should be freer and our energies 
ready for constructive work to prepare for the lean 
years to come. 

And right here is where and why our important busi- 
ness—the lime industry—will have its great oppor- 
tunity during 1920. 

Well balanced, carefully planned and thoroughly de- 
veloped promotion campaigns for encouraging the 
broader use of products from an industry cannot be 
wisely and patiently developed to best advantage dur- 
ing lean years. At such times the producers’ minds are 
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too concerned about the orders immediately needed to 
sustain operation and earnings. Under such conditions 
the average man loses both his perspective and his 
patience and this tendency definitely and naturally en- 
courages short-sighted and unwise policies imposed 
upon a broad educational campaign for the sake of pro- 
ducing a bit more immediate results rather than per- 
manent results. 

Taken as a whole, our plants will unquestionably be 
working to the greatest capacity during 1920 that our 
labor, fuel and car supply will admit. And the wise 
manufacturer will not have burdened himself unduly 
with lower priced contracts or commitments for the 
sale of his lime products, but will have his order books 
open to benefit by the improving market prices which 
as naturally follow the improvement in demand as day 
follows night. 

With our minds freer of immediate sales problems 
and our earnings more substantial, we manufacturers 
of lime products have this great opportunity of devot- 
ing more of our time, of our energies and of our funds 
to the courageous development of our promotion cam- 
paigns. What we will do this year of plenty, when 
we can well afford to act more freely, will return to us 
many times over in the lean years to come, for unless 
these lean years are at least substantially offset by the 
benefit of having established a much broader consum- 
ing public than exists today, they will surely act to 
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curtail our tonnages, to thrust down the market price 
to cost or below cost, and in other ways to affect our 
earnings in a heart-rending fashion. This has happened. 

It is gratifying to see the interest that has already 
been developed in a far-sighted educational program. 
Many manufacturers who have been in close touch with 
the early stages of our Association plans have become 
strong converts to the principle that this work is just 
as important as any department in his own business. 
The team work is growing in many sections to bring 
around this intelligent education of the public, prac- 
tically guided by the men who have most to benefit by 
the improving demand during the next few years; 
namely, the executives and the principal stockholders 
in these lime-producing companies. This is the most 
encouraging sign for a long pull in our industry. If we 
use this great opportunity of 1920 to its fullest, we will 
have driven one more nail in the coffin of an unstabil- 
ized industry. 

I wish to take this opportunity to extend my best 
wishes for the New Year to my friends, the lime manu- 
facturers of the United States, and particularly to ex- 
press my very keen gratification to those who are so 
ably and whole-heartedly supporting the development 
of our great industry through their energetic member- 
ship in the National Lime Association and its district 
bureaus. Greetings. 

CHARLES WARNER. 


Eastern Crushed Stone Producers Progress.Toward Standard Sizes 


MEETING of representative state 


sented by M. D. Wandell, of the New quested to report back to the state high- 








highway officials and crushed stone 
producers of the middle Atlantic states 
was held in Philadelphia at the Engi- 
neers’ Club, Tuesday, November 18, un- 
der the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
State Highway Department, with Col. 
Wm. D. Uhler presiding, the writer act- 
ing as secretary. The following state 
highway officials were present: Col. 
Uhler, Chief Engineer, Pennsylvania 
State Highway Department; H. E. Hilts, 
Principal Assistant Engineer, Pennsyl- 
vania State Highway Department; H. S. 
Mattemore, Chief Engineer of Tests, 
Pennsylvania State Highway Depart- 
ment; Wm. A. Treadwell, Assistant En- 
gineer, New York State Highway De- 
partment; Wm. G. Thompson, Chief En- 
gineer, New Jersey State Highway Com- 
mission; R. B. Gage, Chemical Engineer, 
New Jersey State Highway Commission; 
Chas. M. Upham, Chief Engineer, Dela- 
ware State Highway Department; John 
M. Mackell, Chief Engineer, Maryland 
State Roads Commission. 


In addition, practically all of the 
crushed-stone shippers in this district 
were represented. The Buffalo district 
was represented by C. A. Freiburg, of 
the Buffalo Cement Co., and James Sav- 
age, of the Buffalo Crushed Stone Co. 


The Hudson River district was repre- 


York Trap Rock Co. 

The purpose of this meeting was to 
endeavor to obtain an agreement between 
these contiguous states as to the sizes 
of stone in the state specifications and, 
further, to have these more or less stand- 
ardized specifications of such a nature 
as to be adaptable to the present meth- 
ods of operations of the stone producers. 
Col. Uhler and the other state engineers 
felt that if such specifications could be 
adopted, with possibly a somewhat more 
lenient range as regards size, it would 
tend to increase the productive power of 
the various stone plants and such an in- 
crease in production should have the 
tendency to lower prices. 

After spending considerable time in 
general discussion, which resulted in in- 
dividual plant problems being brought 
out, it was soon seen that the purpose of 
the meeting was not being accomplished; 
thereupon Col. Uhler decided to appoint 
a committee representing the shippers 
from the eastern Pennsylvania district, 
the western New York district and the 
Hudson River district, which resulted in 
the following committee being appointed: 
John Rice, representing the eastern 
Pennsylvania district; James Savage, rep- 
resenting the western New York district; 
M. D. Wandell, representing the Hudson 
River district. This committee was re- 


way Officials. 

It was finally and generally agreed up- 
on that the proper specifications for 
stone for concrete roads, which com- 
prises the bulk of the tonnage required 
by the states represented, would be ma- 
terial passing a 23%4-in. screen and re- 
jected on a %-in. screen. This is a more 
liberal specification for concrete roads 
than the various ones under which we 
are now operating; and it is the purpose 
of the various state highway departments 
represented to arrange for a uniform 
specification for macadam road sizes. 

The State of Pennsylvania, in asking 
bids a few days ago on approximately 
130 to 140 miles of concrete roads, 
changed its specifications to conform to 
the size adopted, viz.: %-in. to 234-in. 

Needless to say that the shippers are 
immensely pleased with the co-operation 
and prompt agreement between the state 
highway officials to conform with a 
standard specification for stone sizes for 
various classes of road work, which now 
will be uniform in five and probably sev- 
en contiguous states. This, with the 
more liberal allowance in the maximum 
size hole in the screen for concrete road 
stone will be helpful to the shippers. 


EASTERN STONE ASS’N, 
H. B. Allen, Secretary. 
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President A. J. Blair of the National Crushed Stone Association Tells Why 


. | ‘Oo THE .CRUSHED STONE PRODUCERS: 
Our: industry is on the eve of the greatest activity 
With the large [ 


it has ever known. amount of 
pective road building, as well as industrial building, the 


pros- 


demand is bound to be enormous, and will tax the 
plants and the ingenuity of the managers to supply it. 
A careful survey shows ample and sufficient plant ca- 
pacity now in existence (except in 
isolated cases) to supply this ab- 
normal demand if shipment can be 
extended over a longer period and 
sufficient transportation provided. 

Generally, plants have not been 
going full until June or July, after 
two or three good months are past. 
This year strong efforts are being 
made by highway officials to get 
work out early, and this is going to 
help materially. 

Transportation is the most serious 
matter. During all of this season 
one thing or another has continually 
tied up cars and the movement of 
our material. In_ the 
opinion this is largely due to the 
slowness of the railroads in moving 


writer’s 


carload freight. Cars moving from 
our quarry to Milwaukee (23 miles) 
formerly took 24 hours to be placed on track for 
unloading. Anything longer was unusual. This year 
cars have never been placed inside of three days, 
and generally it has taken four or five days, and at 
times even a week. I do not know why this is so, but 
it is apparent that it necessitates from three to six times 
the number of cars to handle the same amount of busi- 
ness. These cars have not been built. Another thing, 
these extra cars in transit get into the terminals and on 
the sidings and block up things generally, compounding 
the burdens for the carriers. How the monkey-wrench 
came to get into the cog-wheels is hard to tell, but some- 
thing has slowed down transportation all over the 
Whether a return of the carriers to the owners 


will cure this trouble is hard to say, but most producers 


country. 


believe it will help. 

What is the condition going to be when the roads are 
returned? Personally, I do not believe we will ever have 
the old conditions back again where most of our fights 
for rates, service, etc., were before state commissions. 
The national government is going to have more to say 
about such matters hereafter, and this is one strong rea- 





A. J. Blair 


son why all aggregate producers should join their »a- 
tional associations. Our association has been fighting 
the industry’s battles at Washington for two years now, 
and is recognized as a live and active organization. 
There is strength in numbers, and all producers should 
be with us and help both morally and financially. Do 
not let and expect someone else to carry your burdens 
for you and fight your battles. Do 
your bit, too. If you are not now 
a member or have not sent in you 
application to our secretary, do it 
now. Come to our annual conven 
tion at Louisville on 


10 and 11. 


hear there and the information ex- 


February 9, 
The speakers you will 


changed will be worth more than 
the dues you will pay. Let us get 
a 100 per cent organization that will 
make our industry one to be re 
spected and not the goat as we have 
been for so long. 

Who are the first ones always to 

the 
We 


ducers, every time. 


be deprived of use of open 


topped cars? aggregate pro- 
Why? Because 
back of 
him put up a louder and stronger 


someone with more force 


“holler” to the powers that have the 


say in such matters. We must get strong if we 
want service. Look around you and see which in- 


dustries are prosperous and making money—those well 
organized every time. I do not believe 75 per cent 
of the stone, sand and gravel producers have aver- 
aged 5 per cent per annum net profits in the last 
ten years. That is not enough for any business, and 
especially one as precarious as ours. We do not want 
to be profiteers, but we do want to make a fair profit 
and to this we are justly entitled. Let us get together 
and get it. Another thing, we will get Bolshevists in 
our quarries if we do not unitedly oppose it and help 
other industries in opposing it. We cannot afford an 
eight or a six-hour day when we work but eight or nine 
months in the year. Think it over. There are lots of 
other things that could be said in favor of our national 
organization and why you should join. I have pointed 
out but a few. Do it now. Join your national associa- 
tion. 
A. J. BLAIR, President, 


National Crushed Stone Association. 
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emodelimg Old Crushing Plants 


Part II[—Increasing Screening Capacity— Rejections Crushers— Electrification — 
General Conclusions—Plant Details 


“r*'\WO PREVIOUS ARTICLES 
discussed the advantages to be gained 
installing a larger primary crusher. 


have 


e following article describes other 
anges necessary to fully realize on the 


estment in new crushing machinery. 
Screens 
increasing the 


Any 


en- 


We will consider 


capacity of the plant as a whole. 


next 


radical step in this direction would 


tail rebuilding rather than remodeling; 
effect 
stantial increases in the capacity of the 


but it is often possible to sub- 
screening and re-crushing plant by mak- 
ing additions to the equipment, without 
incurring any great expense in altera- 
tions or additions to the building itself. 
One of the simplest ways of increasing 
the capacity of the screening plant, in 
mills equipped with one screen or with 
a pair of screens in battery, is to install 
screen to take 
Where the 


distribution 


an auxiliary care of the 
headroom is 

the 
or from the primary to the aux- 


taken 


finer grades. 


limited, from lower 
screen 
iliary screen—can sometimes be 
care of by short belt conveyors. 

When the 


for the installation of an auxiliary re- 


headroom is not sufficient 
volving screen, the shaking or vibrating 
used. It should be re- 
that the 
old wooden frame crushing plant build- 
are ill adapted to the 
heavy vibrations set up by some types 
of shaking the 
should be chosen with this fact in view. 

Another method of increasing the ca- 
pacity of the screening plant is to add 


screen may be 


membered, however, many of 


ings withstand 


screens; and screen 


to the number of primary screens. In 
plants equipped with one screen this ad- 
dition can generally be made by shifting 
the present screen a few feet to one side, 
and placing the new beside it, 
raising the head pulley of the elevator 
enough to obtain the 
pitch from it to the screens. 

A problem that frequently presents it- 
self to the small plant operator is that 


screen 


necessary chute 


of increasing the number of grades to 
be made, as well as increasing the capac- 
ity. Here, too, the auxiliary screen of- 
fers itself as a simple means of accom- 
plishing the desired increment. As an 
example, suppose that the present screen 
is making 3-in., 2-in., l-in. and screen- 
ings, and that it is desired to make, in 
iddition to these sizes, 1%4-in. and ™-in. 
stone. This can be done by utilizing the 
present screen to take out the 3-in., 2-in. 
i%-in. and all material below 1-in., and 
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passing the latter grade into the auxil- 
iary screen, which would separate it into 
screenings, %-in. and 1-in., rejecting the 
last named at the discharge end. 
Another way of increasing the capac- 
ity of, or the number of sizes to be made 
in the separating plant will suggest it- 
self where a scalping screen is used be- 
tween the primary and secondary crush- 
This 


ing of the secondary crusher’s product 


ers. method involves the return- 
to the scalping screen, so that all of the 
material sent to the final screens will be 
below the largest size to be separated. 
This layout will only be feasible when 
the secondary crusher can be set fine 
enough to make the reduction without 
cutting its capacity to too low a figure. 
The same method may be used between 
the primary or secondary crusher and 
The effi- 


ciency of this arrangement should, how- 


the final rejections crushers. 


before 
that 
the capacity of the separating plant will 
that 
plant, as it will have but one pass of the 


ever, be carefully investigated 


adoption. It can readily be seen 


be increased without additions to 
stone to take care of, and it will not be 
perforations for 
material 
end of the 


necessary to provide 


the largest grade—this being 
the 


the other hand, it 


rejected at discharge 


screen. On involves 
the installation of an additional elevator 
to carry the stone small 
crusher back to the screen. 
Whether or not the arrangement is jus- 
tifiable 
height 
the initial crushing plant to the separat- 


from the 
scalping 
will chiefly 


depend upon the 


and distance of elevation from 
ing screens, and upon the amount of re- 
jections to be handled. 

When the 


throughout in 


plant is being enlarged 


connection with the in- 


stallation of a larger primary breaker, 
the objections to the use of a scalping 


screen between the first and second 


crushers—mentioned under the head of 


“Fr 3reakers” 


the 


rimary do not hold good. 


In fact, scalping screen will gen- 
erally be found to be a most necessary 
adjunct in order to lessen the load upon 
the secondary machine. It goes without 
saying, that the installation of a scalp- 
ing screen will generally involve an in- 
the 


must handle its output and that of the 


crease in size of the elevator that 


secondary crusher. 


Rejections Crushers 

Additions to the re-crushing equip- 
ment will generally be rendered neces- 
the 
This brings up a prob- 


sary by any material increase in 
plant’s capacity. 
lem that is getting to be a rather im- 
portant one to many operators; namely, 
that of producing a larger percentage of 
medium and fine grades to supply the 
for them 


increasing demand for high- 


way work. For this service the fine 


crushing rolls or the disc crushers are 
and 
either to supplement the small gyratory 


admirably adapted, may be used 
and jaw crushers, or to supplant them 
entirely for rejections crushing. 


One of the troublesome conditions 
that the average quarry operator has to 
meet is the seasonal variation in demand 
for the different sizes of crushed stone. 
One way of meeting this situation is to 
provide stocking facilities; but stocking, 
with its attendant cost and tying up of 
material in which the operator’s money 


has been invested, should only be re- 
sorted to as a last expedient; and judi- 
cious plant design is often effective in 
greatly decreasing the amount of stone 
going to the storage piles. The installa- 
tion of fine-crushing units, even when 


their service is not required for the full 


season, may be warranted by the re- 
source which they offer for producing 
large quantities of fine and medium 


grades of material when the demand for 
these grades is heavy. 

These machines can be, and should be, 
so set that any grade larger than that 
which they are expected to produce can 
be fed to them, either directly from the 
screens or from the storage bins. Gen- 
erally the former system is the better of 
the When it is adopted, a small 
bin should be 


two. 
erected over the crusher 
material can be fed to 
it. During the periods when their serv 


from which the 
ice is not required the fine-crushers can 
be thrown out of duty by throwing off 
the drive belts; or a friction clutch may 
be provided for the purpose. 

A very favorable feature of the 
rolls is their wide 
range of adjustment and, consequently, 


dou- 
ble smooth-faced 


their adaptability for producing any size 
This 


feature will be found to be an especially 


which may be required of them. 


where the rolls are 
the 
crushing instead of merely supplement- 


commendable one 


used to handle all of rejections 
ing the work of small gyratory or jaw 
crushers. 


It should be borne in mind, when de- 


42 


termining the size of double rolls, that 
these machines have a definite limit in 
the grade of feed which they will take, 
depending upon the maximum angle of 
grip—this angle being a function of the 
roll diameter. The roll diameter should, 
therefore, be chosen with reference to 
the largest size of stone which the 
crusher is expected to handle. This 
point has a distinct bearing upon the 
efficiency of the machine and upon the 
life of the shells, and it is well to select 
a diameter that will give an ample mar- 
gin of safety.* 


Electrification 


A factor that will have a very im- 
portant bearing upon plant remodeling 
is that of power. Here, as in new plants, 
the superiority of the electric drive is 
clearly manifested, both as regards flex- 
ibility and economy. If the small plant, 
to which a larger breaker is to be added, 
is already driven by electric power, the 
new drive can be readily taken care of 
by the addition of another motor or two. 
On the other hand, the enlarging of a 
steam driven plant will generally re- 
quire the purchase of a larger engine and 
more boilers—in fact, an increase in the 
steam plant equipment throughout. 
Also, in steam-driven plants, complica- 
tions in power transmission are apt to 
be a serious restricting factor in the dis- 
position of the new machinery. 

Altogether, there are just as many rea- 
sons in favor of small plant electrifica- 
tion as there are in favor of driving the 
big plant electrically. This does not 
mean, of course, that it is always as 
practicable for the small plant operator 
to electrify, as, for instance, where it 
would involve the installation of an ex- 
pensive power station at the quarry. But, 
if electric power from a central station 
is obtainable within a reasonable dis- 
tance of the quarry it will certainly pay 
the operator to investigate thoroughly 
the possibilities in this system of drive, 
not only for the plant itself, but for other 
machines in the quarry. 


General 


Plant remodeling and its problems 
should be gone into as carefully and as 
thoroughly as new designing. We are 
just as liable to make costly mistakes in 
the one as in the other, and remodeling 
is generally productive of more perplex- 
ing situations than is new design. The 
old catch-phrase anent the fitting of a 
round peg in a square hole finds its 
analogy with rather irritating regularity. 

In the figuring up of cost estimates on 
remodeling work, the designer must take 
into consideration not only the cost of 
the work in the plant, but also the cost 
of any other equipment that may be nec- 





*For a full discussion of this point see the arti- 
cle on “Operation of Quarries and Crushing 
Plants—Types of Crushers,” by R. W. Scherer, 
in Rock Products, Feb. 26, 1919, p. 22. 
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For instance, if it is proposed to 
increase the production, it may be neces- 
sary to add drills, cars, locomotives, etc., 
to the quarry equipment. More drills 
may mean a larger air compressor: a 
larger air compressor may involve the 
purchase of more boilers: the introduc- 
tion of more motors may entail larger 
transformers: more track room may be 
necessary, etc. 

It is better to look these additional 
expenses in the face and to provide for 
them than it is to be hampered by a 
weak point in the equipment later on 
when there may be neither time nor 
money available to rectify the mistake. 
The full benefits of plant remodeling 
cannot be realized unless the rest of the 
equipment is brought up to the same 
standard of efficiency that is expected of 
the plant. 

It is frequently advantageous to dis- 
card some of the old equipment and to 
replace it with equipment of a type that 
is better adapted to new operating con- 
ditions. 


essary. 


It is hardly wise, however to 
reject old material promiscuously with- 
out careful consideration of whether or 
not the superiority of the proposed new 
equipment is sufficient to warrant the 
expenditure. For instance, when chang- 
ing from the incline to the crusher-pit 
type of plant, it is generally best to re- 
place the end dump quarry cars with 
side dump cars, as the side dump car is 
better adapted for serving the latter type 
of plant. Nevertheless, it is not always 
necessary that the change be made, and 
if the present equipment is in good con- 
dition, it is doubtful whether anything 
will be gained by throwing it aside, un- 
less the capacity of the plant is so high 
that the old cars could not be handled 
fast enough through the crusher house. 

The use of the end dump cars in con- 
nection with pit installations involves 
the employment of some type of tipple 
or car dumper, which means that the 
cars must be cut loose from the train, 
and re-coupled after dumping. This is 
a slower operation than the dumping of 
the other type of car, and requires more 
men for its performance; but the work 
can be expedited, and the number of men 
required will be lower, if the tracks are 
properly arranged and machinery is used 
to handle the cars to and from the 
dumping device. 

Before installing any heavy new ma- 
chinery in an old building it is well to 
thoroughly investigate the strength and 
condition of the members which will have 
to carry the additional load. The writer 
has remodeled plants where apparently 
sound timbers were found to be nothing 
but thin shells filled with rotten punk. 
If there is any evidence of springing or 
cracking of the posts which carry the 
bins and screen room they should be 
reinforced before superimposing any 
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further load upon them. An excellent 
method of reinforcement is to construct 
a concrete wall around the posts, bring- 
ing the top of the concrete up under the 
girders which carry the floor beams. 

A prolific source of trouble in timber- 
frame crushing plants is the springing 
of the wooden bin floors. This is some- 
times due to careless designing and 
sometimes to poor timber, probably as 
often to the one as to the other. More- 
over, the timber floor is subject to de- 
terioration by the process of wet rotting, 
owing to the dampness of the stone on 
rainy days. This rotting generally starts 
in the upper fibres of the timber and 
works its way downward gradually, les- 
sening the effective depth of the beam 
as it goes. The action can be checked 
by thoroughly coating the floor with 
pitch or by using treated timbers. The 
surest way of ending bin floor trouble 
once and for all is to construct the floor 
of steel or reinforced concrete. 

Timber buildings have a way of sag- 
ging and settling out of true, on account 
of the heavy loads and racking of the 
machinery. When remodeling the plant, 
a little time should be spent in checking 
up the machinery and shafting, relevel- 
ing and realigning where necessary. Nine 
times out of ten, when trouble is ex- 
perienced with hot bearings, it can be 
traced directly to poor alignment, and 
it is hardly necessary to mention the 
fact that it takes power to generate heat 
by friction, which means the loss of just 
so much power. 

The operator who is remodeling his 
plant will naturally wish to keep the cost 
of the reconstruction as low as possible. 
It is possible to accomplish much in the 
way of remodeling with the expenditure 
of a very moderate sum, if care is taken 
to make the installation as simple as is 
consistent with good engineering. On 
the other hand, nothing should be neg- 
lected that will bear upon the efficiency 
of the plant. Make the machinery ac- 
cessible for inspection, oiling and re- 
pairs; and provide proper guards and 
runways for the men who operate the 
plant. Most old crushing plants would 
be materially benefited if a few large 
windows were provided instead of the 
tiny portholes which seem to have been 
popular when the plants were built. 


In closing, the writer wishes to lay 
especial emphasis on the fact that the 
majority of old crushing plants—and 
some of the more modern ones—are very 
poorly equipped for handling the heavy 
machinery parts when making repairs 
or replacements. This is rather surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that no item of 
equipment will pay for itself more surely 
than the right tackle and proper disposi- 
tion of the same, in order that repairs 
may be made quickly on occasion. 
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Producers Plam a 


Record National Convention 


Many Important and Interesting Problems to be Discussed—Reasons Why All 
Producers Should Attend 


N INTERVIEW with Burton H. Atwood, presi- 
Fe of the Interstate Sand & Gravel Co., Chicago, 
and chairman of the 1920 convention program com- 
mittee, and a director of the National Association of 
Sand and Gravel Producers, discloses plans maturing 
to make the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association, to 
be held February 11 and 12 at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, the larg- 
est and best yet. 

Mr. Atwood states that there are 
four real reasons why a National 
Association is more imperative at 
the present time, than ever before, 
and why every producer should aid 
and share in the results of national 
co-operation. 

The most vital instrumentality 
in the sand and gravel industry is 
transportation. Many phases of 
the transportation problem in the 
future will probably be directed by 
committees or bodies of men rep- 
resenting the entire railroad sys- 
tem as a whole, or at least large 
groups of railroads. The most ef- 
ficient way of dealing with the 
matters under the control of these 
committees will be by a national 
association. 

United effort enables construct- 
ive work in the solution of various 
problems. Such problems facing 
the sand and gravel producers of 
today are gradation of aggregates, a uniform specifi- 
cation and promotional development to introduce and 
defend the use of sand and gravel in new fields. 

The work under way by highway officials and other 
organizations indicate that eventually there will be a 
standard specification for sand and gravel, and in order 
that these interests of the producers of the country be 
represented there must be national co-operation and 
action. 

In order that there be a ready means for an exchange 
of ideas upon operating questions an organization, na- 
tional in scope, is necessary. Such questions as cost 
accounting, labor questions, etc., are advantageously 
discussed. 

No operator of the sand and gravel industry should 
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let this opportunity pass of attending the national con- 
vention, said Mr. Atwood, as it is the past experi- 
ence of those who have attended, that the dollars and 
cents value of the new ideas gathered is commensur- 
able with the time lost and expense incurred by at- 
tending. It is planned that this 
convention will deal exclusively 
with the problems vital to the in- 
dustry as a whole, and to the pro- 
ducer as an individual. 

Papers are being prepared by 
men of experience in the business, 
and since they will be telling of 
their own work, the talks will be 
practical and not theoretical. It 
is proposed that one paper be de- 
livered by a man well informed on 
transportation, which will tell of 
the gravel man in his relation to 
transportation problems. The two 
days have been divided into four 
sessions, at each one of which will 
be discussed one of the following 
topics: (1) the gravel man and his 
relation to transportation; (2) the 
gravel man in his relation to the 
consumer; (3) the gravel man in 
his relation to labor, and (4) oper- 
ation problems. 

The transportation problem will 
probably be discussed from the 
standpoint of railroad legislation, 
theory of rates, and car distribu- 
tion. Under relations with the 
consumer, will come specifications, gradation, stand- 
ardization and uses of the material. 

The country-wide labor unrest has caused all indus- 
tries much concern. At this time labor problems, in- 
cluding profit-sharing plans, will be presented by men 
in the business who can give their experience with the 
working out of some of these plans. Under operating 
methods a paper will be presented on the hydraulic 
method of material handling. A report will be made 
of the tests on Indiana sand and gravel, made at Purdue 
University, W. La Fayette, Ind. 

Including the reports of committees and officers, the 
time for general discussion, regular business meeting 
and the election of officers, the two days will be more 
than full. Mr. Atwood earnestly urges all to come. 
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Secret of Successful Sand and Grave 
Pumpine--the Pump 


Coon River Sand Co., Des Moines, lowa, Profits by Several Years’ Experience in 


AND AND GRAVEL PLANT methods 

of operation often develop by districts. 
We often find a district where the orig- 
inal operator made a success of a drag- 
line operation, and we find that in nearly 
every instance his subsequent competitors 
have adopted the same method of operation. 
Another district, under similar conditions, 
may depend entirely on bucket or ladder- 
dredge operations, while operators in a 
third district will devote their energies to 
hydraulic or suction dredges. 
does not seem to be much 


There very 


study and investigation on the part of 
prospective operators as to which of the 
various methods is best adapted to their 
particular material, or to their particular 
Other besides the actual 


cost of removing the material from its de- 


location. items, 
posit, count for so much it is doubtful if 
any dependable comparison of costs has 
ever been made, or can be made without 
time trouble, 

and disinterested 


considerable and and the 


whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of producers. 

Generally speaking, it is conceded among 
engineers and contractors who have had 
extensive experience in excavation work, 
that there is no cheaper way of handling 
the material than by hydraulic methods. 
There are many 
contention, and in nearly every case where 


instances to prove this 


earth is to be moved in large quantities, 
it has been done by sluicing with water, 
or by pumping, 


wherever these methods 





Dredging Operations 


are physical possibilities. How far this 


holds true as the material becomes coarser, 
like gravel, is a debatable point. 
However, many operators have been 
successful in 
4 to 6 


will 


gravel as 
But in 
found 


pumping 
inches in 


very 
coarse as size. 
every case it undoubtedly be 
that the 


a considerable knowledge of 


operator had, or has acquired, 


pumps and 


dredging. It is certainly very risky for 


an operator, without dredging experience, 





to embark in this business off-hand. re 


are many pitfalls in it. The installation 


of a pump with an alloy-steel c¢ g, 
which wears out and has to be repliced 
every month or six weeks, will certainly 
offset any advantages in dredging over 
other means of excavation. 


R. Snoddy, manager of the Coon Kiver 


Sand Co., Des Moines, 


Iowa, is perhaps 
one of the most successful, as well as one 
of the most experienced operators in the 


Coon River Sand Co.’s head teamster (left), and its genial general manager, 
R. Snoddy (right) 


One of the dredging plants of the Coon River Sand Co., Des Moines, Iowa 





Middle West. His pumps are designed 
by him and built at a local foundry from 
His pump casings last 


The rea- 


his own patterns. 
several seasons, instead of weeks. 
son, he says, is because these pumps are 
designed to handle his particular material, 
which by long experience he has come to 
know intimately. His pump is the result 
of practical experience, and not at all of 
mathematical calculation—which does not 
mean necessarily that mathematical and 
theoretical considerations would not im- 
prove it, but the fact remains that it is a 
very successful pump for his particular 
material. 

Mr. Snoddy says the key to successful 
sand and gravel pumping is in keeping the 
pumped material in suspension inside the 
runner, instead of grinding out the casing 
by throwing the gritty material outward 
against the pump casing. Of course, this 
is no secret, since it is what every sand 
pump designer aims to accomplish. The 
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is that Mr. Snoddy does accomplish 
end, as the life of his pumps shows, 
many operators under exactly sim- 
onditions, wear out a manganese- 
ump casing in as many months as 
noddy’s ordinary cast-steel casings 
years. 
moral of this little tale is not to 
and build your own pumps, which 
e very inconvenient, nor is it to use 
Snoddy’s design, necessarily, since it 
t exist in the form of working draw 
and he is not in the pump business, 
iw. Moreover, there is no assurance 
is design would be best for all mate- 
and all conditions. The real moral is to 
your material and to know your 


p, and be sure these same pair properly 
roduce a maximum amount of material 


he lowest cost of operation! 


‘he material pumped at Des Moines 


carries a large amount of sand in pro- 


portion to the gravel. This is undoubt- 


edly an important factor in selecting the 
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type of pump. 








Shore plant of river dredging operation 


Certain special features feature is the extreme simplicity of the 


of Mr. Snoddy’s pump are shown in the design as a whole—a most desirable 


illustration 








below. 


Its 


most 


important feature to be sought after. 














Various views of special sand and gravel pump built according to General Manager Snoddy’s specifications 
Upper row—Two views of the pump casing and discharge pipe connection; the pump in place. Lower row—Special gland arrangement; pump runner, 
showing special replaceable collar on runner shaft, which takes the wear instead of the shaft; this collar can be shrunk on in a few minutes by an 


ordinary blacksmith 
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Sampling Gravel Deposits 


lagoons are reaching Rock Prop- 
ucts frequently regarding the best 
method of testing or sampling sand and 
gravel deposits for determining the com- 
mercial possibilities of the material. 

Many experienced operators will not 
develop a deposit which has not been 
thoroughly explored by means of pits or 
wells large enough for actual inspection 
of the material in place. This is neces- 
sarily quite expensive. 

A quick and fairly satisfactory method 





Scheme for sinking test pits in gravel 
deposit 


for a preliminary test is to drive six or 
four-inch iron pipe into the deposit at 


various places, pull out the pipe and 
knock out the sample. 
R. Snoddy, general manager, Coon 


River Sand Co., Des Moines, uses a small 
orange-peel bucket operated from a 
tripod or frame, and sinks a well inside 
of a sewer pipe lining. This method has 
been used with success in sinking wells 
for water supply, where the pipe is left 
in place, but Mr. Snoddy withdraws the 
pipe sections and uses them in another 
place. 

Orange-peel buckets as small as eight- 
inch spread can be had; these will work 
nicely in a 12 or 14-inch pipe, although 
a larger diameter pipe will prove more 
satisfactory. The size, of course, de- 
pends on the size of the gravel en- 
countered. 
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Dust Collector in Lime Plant 
HE TWO VIEWS 
scheme for collecting lime dust em- 

ployed at the plant of the Steacy & Wil- 

ton Co., near Hanover, Penn. 


below show a 


The lump lime from the kiln is brought 
in wheel barrows to an elevator pit on 
the ground floor of the hydrating plant. 
Directly over this pit is the intake of the 
small suction fan on the floor above. 

The lime dust collected in this manner 
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is discharged into the pulverized lime 
bin, which feeds the hydrator. The fan 
also has an intake near the packing-room 
floor, on which the fan itself is mounted. 


A somewhat similar scheme of 
the Palmer 
Lime & Cement Co. plant was described 
in Rock Propucts November 22, 1919, 
page 27. 
takes below their bagging machines to 


dust 
collecting at the kilns of 


Other plants use suction in- 


avoid dust in the packing rooms. 

















Dust elimination in a Pennsylvania lime plant 
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Clinker Elevatar 











rot View of Ailns CcFit 








Clitker Pil 


O/de View. 








Clinker-handling pit and elevator arrangement 


Increasing Efficiency of Sand 
Screen 


[Jt IS PRETTY generally conceded that 

the ordinary cylindrical screen, when 
used with a very wet mixture of sand 
and water, does not screen out all the 
fine gravel. R. Snoddy, manager of 
the Coon River Sand Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, has increased the efficiency of his 
fine gravel screen by a funnel-shaped 
apron on the discharge end, which pre- 
vents the sand and water mixture rush- 
ing through before the screen has per- 
formed its duty. 


Circular System of Storage 


HE VIEW to the right shows the 

agricultural limestone plant of the 
Solvay Process Co., Jamesville, N. Y. 
The view was taken from the crushing 
plant on the side hill above and shows 
the system of storage for several thou- 
sand tons of limestone screenings. These 
screenings are removed from the crush- 
ing plant and moved to the plant shown 
in standard railway equipment. These 
cars are unloaded and the plant hopper 
fed by a locomotive crane on a circular 
track. 








TO ALL PLANT SUPERINTENDENTS 
HIS is the season of the year when 
you have a little time to think things 

over and make plans. You must have 

developed some kink, of interest to other 
operators, during the past year. They 
want to know about it; and you want to 
know theirs. Rock Products pays plant 
superintendents $2 each for letters de- 


scribing these plant-operating kinks. 
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Handling Cement Clinker 

HE CAPE GIRARDEAU PORTLAND 

CEMENT CO., Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
has devised a method of handling the hot 
clinker from the cement kilns to the clinker 
storage elevator without the use of a con- 
veyor across the ends of the kilns. 

The hot clinker falls from the ends of a 
pair of kilns into a pit, the bottom of 
which is sloped so that the material from 
the two kilns is directed to a single chain- 
bucket elevator. 

It is claimed that this method is superior 
to the arrangement of collecting the clinker 
by a pan conveyor under the ends of the 
kilns. 

The accompanying sketch shows the 
method used by this company. It will be 
readily seen that the installation cost is 
much less than for the usual method, and 
there is claimed to be a saving of the 
power and up-keep costs. 











a 
Limestone storage by circular track and pile system 
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Latest Development im Wet Proces: 
Portland Cement Plants 


Indiana Portland Cement Company Plant at Greencastle Typifies Recent Progress 


CYXE OF THE MOST INTEREST- 
\“ ING developments in the cement in- 
dustry since the end of the war has been 
the completion of the Greencastle plant 
of the Indiana Portland Cement Co. and 
its entrance into the field of producers. 
This plant represents the experience of 
Adam L. Beck, one of the most experi- 
enced operators in the lime ana cement 
industries and of F. L. Smidth & Co., 
engineers and builders of some 130-odd 
wet-process cement plants in nearly all 
parts of the world, who state: “This plant 
embodies the latest improvements of ma- 
chinery and devices for the manufacture 
of portland cement.” 

The plant is laid out to furnish a ca- 
pacity of 1200 to 1500 bbls. of cement per 
24 hours, and has been designed through- 
out for compactness and ease and econ- 
omy of operation. The cycle of opera- 
tions and the method of handling the ma- 
terial as it passes through the process 
of manufacture are detailed below. For 
this information and the drawings of the 


plant, Rock Propucts is indebted to F. 


Cement Plant Construction 


L. Smidth & Co. The views shown are 
taken by the 
and are published by kind permission of 
Mr. Beck. 


from photographs editor 


Raw Material Handling 


The raw materials consist of limestone 
and a small percentage of shale and clay. 
Che proportion being approximately 78% 
to 11% to 11%. These 
brought to the plant in standard hopper- 


materials are 
bottom dump cars of a capacity up to 50 
tons per car. These cars are hauled on 


a slightly inclined embankment to a 


trestle the 


building, and the limestone, shale, clay, 


passing throughout storage 
gypsum and coal are dumped in the re- 
The 
building is equipped with an overhead 10- 


spective pockets in this building. 
ton electric traveling crane with a 3%- 
cu. yd. bucket, which distributes the ma- 
terial throughout the building and in the 
various elevated bins along the west side 
the 
mills 


of the building. From these bins 


material is fed to the respective 


by elevators and conveyors. 





All of this material can be hand 
the crane, which will be operated thro 
the 24 hours of the day. 
will be fed by the hopper or ch 
marked “Clay” directly by gravity i 
the The limestone which 
rives at the plant at a size of 2- to 3- 
cubes is dumped from the cars directi 


Thus, the 


washmill, 


into the gyratory crusher and by mea 
of a belt conveyor B-1 and elevator FE 
is deposited in the limestone bin. T! 
bin is so designed that the crushed roc! 
is permitted to overflow into the lim« 
stone storage for crushed rock and di 
tributed by the traveling crane in its 
subsequent handling. 

The shale is handled in a similar mat 
ner and deposited in the shale bin. 

These two materials are fed by means 
of the cradle feeders C-1 and C-2 in the 
A belt 


convey 


correct proportion of the mix. 
E-2 


reinforced-concrete 


conveyor, B-2, and elevator, 
the material to the 
kominuter bin in the raw mill building 
The gypsum and clinker are handled in 
the same manner and are conveyed by 


ee 
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Birdseye view of new plant and‘ quarry of the Indiana Portland Cement Co., near Greencastle, Ind. 
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Raw material kominuter and tube mill—concrete enclosed elevator—concrete hopper 
for tube mill feed 


} 
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Note reinforced-concrete 


Slurry correcting basins—walls in back 
look lit 
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in backg@™#d are concrete block, although they General view of raw material grinding end of mill; pipes in foreground carrying 
look lit File slurry to kiln 
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Elevation of the kiln room and cross-section through raw-material stock house and kiln room 


means of a belt conveyor, B-3, to the 
elevator, E-3, alongside the kominuter 
bin in the grinding mill building. The 
codl is also fed to a crusher, C-3, be- 
neath the bin discharging into the ele- 
vator, E-4, alongside the bin over the 
coal dryer, which is fed by means of a 
cradle feeder. 

After the clay has been disintegrated 
in the washmill, where it is mixed with 
water to a content of 50 to 60% of 
water by weight, it is discharged by 
gravity into the clay basin. The bucket 
elevator, E-5, elevates the clay to a 
feeder tank, which feeds the clay slurry 
to the raw material 
passes the overflow back to the clay 
basin. 


kominuter and 


Slurry Handling 

The kominuter is fed simultaneously 
with the crushed shale and rock from 
elevator E-2 and the mixed raw material, 
after passing through the preliminary 
grinder, the more 
water is added, passes by means of ele- 
vator E-6 through a vertical rotary 
screen called the “Trix,” and frem thence 


kominuter, where 


is fed by gravity into the tube mill. 

After the 
ground in the tube mill, it is elevated by 
means of elevator E-7 and discharged in- 
to the three-unit correcting basins. The 
function of these three circular basins is 
to give the chemist an opportunity of 
testing and controlling the raw mixture 
before it is discharged into the mixing 
basin under the rotary kiln. From the 
mixing basin the raw mix is pumped, by 
means of an air-lift pump, to the storage 


slurry has been finely 


basin west of the inlet end of the rotary 
kiln and is pumped by means of a duplex 
plunger pump to the feed tank over the 
inlet end of the rotary kiln; the overflow 
is passed back to the storage basin. 


Clinker Handling 


After the slurry has been burned in 
the kiln, the clinker is discharged by 
gravity into the rotary pressure cooler 
located at right angles to the rotary kiln 
with its discharge end in the storage 
building. The cooled clinker thus falls 
by gravity from the outlet end of the 
cooler into the storage compartment for 


Belt conveyor and elevator for limestone crusher product—delivering to elevated 


clinker and by means of the traveling 
crane is distributed in the clinker storage. 

The cooled clinker is picked up by 
means of the traveling crane and con- 
veyed by belt conveyor, B-3, as already 
described, to the clinker kominuter in 
the mill building. From the clinker 
kominuter it is elevated by means of ele- 
vator E-8 to the clinker tube mill and the 
finished pulverized cement is thence con- 
veyed by belt conveyor, B-4, in a tunnel 
under the railroad tracks to elevator E-9, 
and by means of screw conveyors on 
top of the silos, distributed to the re- 


spective silos. These silos are elevated 








hammer mill (C-1 on plan) 
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Pulverized coal burner and feed hopper; variable-speed disc drive for coal and air 


supply 


Rock Products 


Kiln 240-ft 


Me 


Another view of pulverized coal burner 
and reinforced concrete feed hopper 


from the ground in such a way that the 
automatic packing machines can be lo- 
cated under the bottom outlet openings 
of these silos and the filled sacks or con- 
tainers loaded directly to the cars with- 
out trucking. 

The accompanying plans show also 
the office and laboratory building, store 
house, machine shop, blacksmith shop 
and the carpenter shop all under one 
roof. The plant is equipped with a water 
tank with a storage capacity of 70,000 
U. S. gallons. The water is drawn from 
a nearby storage reservoir by means of 
an electric pump outfit operating auto- 
matically to the tank. 
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Belt conveyor for gypsum, showing method of direct motor drive through reduction 
gears 
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The “Trix”—vertical cylindrical wet 
screening device 


Special Features—Changes and Addi- 
tions Possible 


The layout shows one raw material 
kominuter in full lines and space is indi- 
cated by dotted lines for another raw 
material kominuter which may be in- 
stalled in the future. The layout shows 
in full lines one tube mill for the raw 
grinding and one tube mill for grinding 
the clinker. Between the two is shown 
in dotted line space for a third tube mill, 
which may be put in in the future if de- 
sired for grinding clinker. 














le- 
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Concrete-covered duct taking hot gases from clinker cooler (on right) 
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—— 























Clinker cooler with discharge end of kiln in background 
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| Likewise, space is also provided for an 
additional kominuter for clinker grinding 
should it be desired to install it later on. 

All the electric motors operating the 
grinding mills are in one motor room 
separated by a partition wall from the 
grinding mills. This motor room also 
contains the main switchboard and the 
transformers and thus gives the oper- 
ator full control and free view of the 
starting and stopping of the large mo- 
tors operating the grinding machinery. 

Space has been arranged for the future 
installation of an additional triple stor- 
age basin for slurry. This is shown in 
dotted lines west of the triple storage 
basin alongside the inlet end of the kiln. 

The smoke chamber and the kiln stack 
are so designed and laid out that it is 
possible in the future to install a potash 
plant, should such prove to be an eco- 
nomical measure. 

In this instance, the owners did not 
wish the layout to be arranged for the 
future installation of another kiln, which 
explains the close proximity of the stor- 
age building to the kiln building. 

The location of this plant is such that 
it will supply a local market mainly by 
means of auto truck service and the 
owners are of the opinion that it will 
pay them to put up another plant of sim- 
ilar size in another locality, rather than 
provide the additional space and build- 
ings which would be necessary for 
doubling the output at a future date. 


Fuel Handling and Drying 


The coal mill consists of a coal dryer 
and two high-speed grinding mills which 
pulverize the finely crushed coal. 

The clinker cooler consists of a steel 
shell lined with hard iron lining plates 
laid with an annular space between the 
liners and the steel shell. The large fan 
shown on the drawing forces air under 
light pressure not only to cool the clinker 
but also to protect the cooler against 
warping and deterioration, due to the 
red-hot clinker jt receives from the 
rotary kiln. Part of the air used for 
cooling the clinker is used for combus- 
tion in the kiln and part of it for dry- 
ing the coal in the coal mill. This is 
accomplished by a series of hot-air ducts 
and dampers which control the neces- 
sary amount of air for the kiln and the 
coal dryer. The air emanating from the 
cooler has a temperature of 600 to 700 
deg. F., hence the heat units contained in 
this air are utilized to best advantage in 
reducing the coal bill for burning the 
clinker and for drying the coal. 


Large Capacity Slurry Tanks 

Aside from the advantages of the cor- 
recting, mixing and storage basins in 
controlling the composition of the slurry, 
they offer considerable storage capacity 
in that the correcting basins will hold an 
amount of slurry equivalent to the 











Special Traveling bagger 
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the storage 
within a period of four to five hours. Its 


mixing basin into basin 
operations are therefore intermittent, and 
when the compressed air is not used for 
pumping it may be used in and about the 
plant for other purposes such as blowing 
the motors and operating pneumatic air 
tools. 

The reciprocating pump for pumping 
lifting the 
to the 
is used on 


and slurry from the storage 


basin feeder over the rotary kiln 


account of its peculiar adapt- 


ability for continuous and steady serv- 


ice during 


tion. 


the 24-hour period of opera- 


Economy of Operation 

The features of handling all the raw 
materials, as well as the clinker and the 
coal, under one roof by means of a trav- 
eling crane is characteristic of this lay- 
out. the 


the stock house silos above the packing 


Likewise, feature of building 


floor level so that the packing is done 
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Cement storage bins—traveling bagging 
machine on each side next 
shipping track 
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Typical sections through 
weight of 270 bbls. each, or 810 bbls. for 
the three basins. The mixing basin will 
hold slurry equivalent to 1200 bbls. of fin- 
ished The 
hold slurry equivalent to 2,000 bbls. of 


cement. storage basin will 
finished cement. Thus, the combined stor- 
age capacity of these basins when filled 
would be equivalent to over 4,000 bbls. 

The air-lift pump used in drawing the 
slurry from the mixing basin to the stor- 
age basin is operated by means of com- 
pressed air and is capable of emptying 
the full amount of slurry contained in the 
without the usual conveying and elevat- 


plant—showing connections 


between 


ing machinery and packing house build- 
ing. 

The arrangement of the grinding ma- 
chinery is laid out so that one miller can 
take of the 
mills not only for the raw but also for 
the clinker grinding. 

The 
known as the “Trix,” located between the 


care kominuters and tube 


use of the wet screening device 
kominuter and the tube mill, allows the 
kominuter to operated without 


The trix performs the screen- 


be 
screens. 
ing in such a way that the tailings are 
returned to the kominuter, and the fines 


mill and raw material 


storage house 
to the tube mill. The trix takes up verv 
little space and requires only between 3 
and 4h. p. for its operation. 

A very interesting feature of this plant 
is the universal use of concrete for struc- 
tural details, which in the average plant 
would have been made of timber or steel. 
Another this 
country ma- 


feature entirely new in 
the bagging 
chine and the combining of the cement 
stock house with the packing house. The 
cement bins are especially designed t« 


load bulk cement. 


is traveling 
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W INDUSTRIES profited 
7 re by organization than the gyp- 
sum industry. For many years the op- 
erators of gypsum plants were content 
to exist on what plaster business they 


have 


could get without an intensive and con- 
structive publicity and promotional en- 
Then through 
develop- 


deavor. they passed 


various stages of association 
until about the first 
when H. H. 
secretary-Manager 
tional work with a punch. 

1918 Mr. Macdonald was 


joined in his work by Virgil G. Marani, 


of January, 
Macdonald 


ment 
1918, became 


and started promo- 


Later on in 


who had already established a wide rep- 
utation as a structural engineer and as 
a specialist in the new field of structural 
gypsum. With Mr. Marani’s 
knowledge the field for structural gyp- 


expert 


sum has been greatly expanded and it 
has received recognition by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. 
This last year, 1919, has seen perhaps 
the biggest step in advance yet taken 
by the gypsum producers. After much 
work and effort the 
one of the 
neglected 
gypsum— 
During the past 
year it has succeeded in obtaining the 
of Dr. William Crocker, asso- 
ciate professor of plant physiology at 
the University of Chicago, to put gyp- 
the agricultural map, as Mr. 
Marani has put it on the structural map. 
The possibilities of agricultural gyp- 
sum are 


earnest persistent 


association has developed 
the 


promotion of 


but one of 


fields for 


oldest, most 
the 


the agricultural field. 


services 


sum on 


enormous—second only in 
prospective tonnage to agricultural lime 
and limestone. It is nature’s source of 
sulphur as a plant food—and sulphur is a 
most important constituent of vegetable 
and forage crops. Its 


culture is 


in agri- 
the statement 
prepared below, by Dr. Crocker: 


place 
best given in 


Land Plaster Coming Back 
$67 FISTORY REPEATS ITSELF.” 
Perhaps this is more commonly 

agriculture than in 
field of applied science. 
about to repeat itself in the use of land 
plaster, at least, recently work makes it 
clear that we must experience a 
general awakening on the need of sulphur 
fertilizers, a promising one of which is 
gypsum, or land plaster. Let us sketch 
briefly the salient principles and facts 
involved in the history of the use of this 
fertilizer. 


true in any other 


History seems 


soon 
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Land plaster, or agricultural gypsum, 
is a ground natural rock fertilizer, con- 
sisting mainly of hydrated calcium sul- 
phate. It therefore bears two essential 
plant foods, calcium and sulphur. 

In 1768 Reverend A. the 
Canton of Bern, Germany, discovered by 
the fertilizer value of ground 
rock. Somewhat earlier, work- 
men in alabaster at Paris, France, noted 
that the grasses 


Meyer of 


accident 
gypsum 
(clovers) where their 
clothes were shaken showed a strikingly 
superior growth. This was rightly at- 
tributed to the alabaster, or gypsum, and 
the fact was put to practical test by a 





H. H. Macdonald, Secretary, 
Industries Association 


Gypsum 


monk. From these two centers the use 
of this fertilizer spread over Germany 
France and later to America, and 
here to England. Benja- 
min Franklin was one of the first to in- 
He had a field 
of red clover that sloped down to one 
of the main roads out of Philadelphia. 
On this he sowed ground gypsum in the 
form of the following words: 

“LAND PLASTER USED HERE, 

BEN FRANKLIN.” 

The words soon became conspicuous 
by, the luxuriant 
growth of clover where the plaster was 
sown. 


and 
finally from 


troduce it into America. 


to passers due to 


The use of land plaster soon became 
general in the United States and England 
and it proved strikingly effective on 
clover, alfalfa, and other crops of the 
legume, or pea, family; on turnips, cab- 


Gypsum Industry Makes Strides 


Much General Building Helps Its Plaster Business—Structural Uses of Material 
Being Rapidly Developed—Land Plaster Coming Back Strong 


the mustard 
family; as well as on some other crops. 


bage, and other crops of 
Most of these crops, we now know, use 
much sulphur and the sulphur supplied 
by the plaster was no doubt the main 
source of its effectiveness. 

In those agricultural experi- 
mentation in the United States was done 


mainly by the big gentlemen farmers, and 


days, 


the big gentlemen farmers of those times 
the intellects and the 
most prominent men of the day. Nota 
few of these conducted experiments with 


included biggest 


land plaster. 
Judge Peters of Philadelphia, an inti- 
friend of President 


mate Washington, 


and eight other prominent farmers of 
Pennsylvania, conducted co-operative ex- 
periments with this fertilizer on their re- 
spective farms for 25 years. The judge, 
at the request of President Washington, 
wrote up these experiments in the form 
of a little booklet, which he dedicated to 
the latter. 

Peters, as well as John Binns of Lou- 
don County, land 


plaster raising the fertility of run-down 


Virginia, speaks of 


land to a high level. Peters emphasizes 


its use in combination with green and 


stable manure. This rise in fertility may 
be due to the remarkable effect of gyp- 
sum on the nitrogen fixing clovers, thus 
leading to an accumulation of organic 
matter as well as nitrogen in the soil. 
Chancellor Robert was a 
great advocate of gypsum for red clover 
and related crops, and like a number of 
men of his day, he attributed its bene- 
ficial action mainly to the sulphur it con- 
tained. These men were probably es- 
sentially correct, in their explanation of 


Livingston 


the mode of action of gypsum, in con- 
trast to many recent authorities on soils 
who have spoken of gypsum as merely a 
soil stimulant. 

Washington, as the records go, tried 
land plaster only once at Mt. Vernon 
and that on oats, a crop not commonly 
giving any considerable response to it. 
He, of course, got disappointing results. 

In his well-known book on Calcareous 
Manures, 1832, Edmund Ruffin says: 


All other known manures, whatever may be the 
nature of their action, require to be applied in 
quantities very far exceeding any bulk of crop ex- 
pected from their use. But one bushel of gypsum 
spread over an acre of land fit for its action, may 
add more than twenty times its own weight to a 
single crop of clover. 


This is typical of statements that 
might be taken from agricultural books 
and farmers’ encyclopedias written dur- 
ing the first half of last century. 
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We ought to comment on Ruffin’s fine 
distinction, “fit for its use,” for gypsum 
sometimes proved valueless even for red 
clover and alfalfa, the crops it often 
benefitted so greatly. Like any fertilizer, 
its addition is without returns if the soil 
already bears an abundant supply of the 
plant foods it offers. 

In Kent County, England, where it 
was supposed that plaster would show 
no beneficial effects due to the high lime 
content of the soils, Smithe, 1808, re- 
ported the following greatly increased 
yields of leguminous crops due to the 
application of gypsum: 


PERN Bonners 45% 
oe (ee 14% 
Dutch clover 2. 330% 
SEO OL ieee tee eee 237% 


Similarly the value of the seed was 
increased 300 per cent for Dutch clover 
and 237 per cent for red clover. Cuth- 
bert Johnson, in his Encyclopedia of 
Agriculture (1842) reports similar results 
by various other English investigators. 

Now let us shift our sketch over a 
century of time and to a distant geo- 
graphic region—Washington and Oregon 
today. Here they are getting increased 
tonnage yields of legume crops (clover, 
alfalfa, and vetch) amounting to 25 to 
1000 per cent, and they get these in- 
creases not only with gypsum, but with 
raw sulphur or any other sulphur ferti- 
lizer; but they do not get any increases 
with phosphates or any fertilizer not car- 
rying sulphur. This confirms the claim 
of some of the investigators of a century 
ago, that sulphur was the effective agent. 

This recent work also reveals another 
important fact that was, of course, true 
of the older results, but could not then 
be learned, a fact only later capable 
of demonstration, due to the recent de- 
velopment of scientific knowledge and 
methods—the fertilized legume crops 
bear a much higher percentage of pro- 
tein. This means a higher food value 
of the crop, for protein is the most ex- 
pensive of animal foods. It also means 
more nitrogen fixed for the use of later 
crops in the rotation, and nitrogen is 
the most expensive of plant foods. Con- 
sidering both the increased tonnage and 
the increased percentage of protein pro- 
duced, the increase in plant and animal 
foods induced by sulphur fertilizers on 
legume crops is enormous. 


Why did the use of gypsum as a fer- 
tilizer decline? This is not unique for 
gypsum for the same happened with 
lime. In the old days, marling was very 
common. This excellent practice large- 
ly disappeared, but today it is returning 
with a rush in the commendable prac- 
tice of applying agricultural lime. The 
introduction and advertising of soluble 
complete commercial fertilizers, begin- 
ning with Lewes’ invention of acid phos- 
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phate in 1842, gradually displaced the 


old practice of using natural ground 
rock fertilizers, gypsum as well as 
marls. 


The main factor in delaying a clear 
explanation of the 
gypsum, and in giving general credence 
to the idea that it acted merely as a soil 
stimulant was a long-standing miscon- 
ception of the importance of sulphur in 
crop growth. This misconception grew 
out of Wolff’s long-used and erroneous 
method of determining the sulphur con- 
tent of crops. He ashed the crop and 
determined the amount of sulphur in the 
ash. In ashing, all but an insignificant 
portion of the sulphur was lost. Accord- 
ing to Wolff’s method, 100 bushels of 
corn sold from a farm remove 0.2 of a 


fertilizer value of 


Virgil G. Marani, Engineer, Gypsum In- 
dustries Association 


pound of sulphur, while new accurate 
methods of analysis show that this 
amount of corn removes 8.5 pounds of 
sulphur or more than 40 times as much 
as was estimated on the old basis. A 
similar relation holds for other crops. 
The new accurate methods of analysis 
are rapidly shifting the question of sul- 
phur fertilizers from one not supposed 
to deserve special attention, to one of 
the most serious of our fertilizer prob- 
lems. 

The statements and figures that fol- 
low show the low supply of sulphur in 
soils, the very considerable consumption 
of sulphur by crops, and the much 
greater loss of it from the soil by leach- 
ing. 
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The average earth’s crust contains 
about 0.11 per cent each of sulphur and 
phosphorus and the average virgin soils 
bear about equal amounts of these two 
elements, but considerably less than the 
average earth’s crust. After soils are 
put under cultivation, their sulphur 


con- 
tent falls much faster than their phos- 
phorus content. The drop in phosp! orus 


can be accounted for almost entirely by 
the amount removed by the crop; while 
three to six times as much sulphur js 
leached out of the soil as is withdrawn 
by the crop and, in addition, crops re- 
move nearly as much sulphur as phos- 
phorus. In the open country, part of 
the sulphur lost by leaching, perhaps 
one-third to one-sixth, is made good by 
that washed down by the rain. In cities 
and near manufacturing plants the 
amount coming down from the air is 
considerable and may care for crop re- 
moval as well as the loss by leaching. 

The phosphorus and sulphur removed 
from the soil by crops may be roughly 
estimated as follows, considering only 
the portion of the crop commonly re- 
moved from the land in grain farming 
and figuring on maximum yields. 


Pounds per acre-year removed 


Sulphur Phosphorus 
Cereal grains 

(wheat, corn, 

Oats, €te.) <.2...0<0 4to9 10 to 17 
BURY. Woscsodcavilsloncopesatin 32.6 17 
Alfalfa Way sc. 45.9 36 
Timothy hay ........... 15.2 12 
CIOVOE HAY occccc Foul 20 
OS | cies 40 13 


In the average soil there are but few 
years’ supply of either sulphur or phos- 
phorus and both must be added con- 
sistently if fertility is to be permanently 
maintained. 

Taking all these facts together it ap- 
pears that the question of sulphur fer- 
tilization is quite as serious as phos- 
phorus fertilization and one fact makes 
it appear much more so,—the great rate 
at which sulphur leaches out of the soil. 

We are fast reverting to the old prac- 
tice of using natural rock fertilizers. The 
use of ground limestone is growing by 
leaps and bounds and due to the excel- 
lent work by Professor Hopkins of IIli- 
nois, ground rock phosphate is rapidly 
spreading as a phosphorus source. Let 
us assume, as is rightly assumed in the 
Illinois system of permanent fertility, 
that nitrogen is supplied by growing 
clover, or some other legume in the ro- 
tation, and that potash is supplied where 
soils are occasionally deficient in it cr 
when crops with high demand for it 
are grown. The Illinois system, com- 
bined use of ground limestone and 
ground rock phosphate, lacks one ele- 
ment of permanence and must ultimately 
fail. It does not supply sulphur and will 
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finally lead to a deficiency of this ele- 
ment 

A century ago marls and gypsum were 
the main natural rock fertilizers. No 
doubt the weakest point in this old sys- 
tem was deficiency of phosphorus. Now 
rock phosphate supplies this deficiency 
and a balanced ration of natural rock 
fertilizers is possible—limestone, gypsum 
and rock phosphate. 

All of these add calcium to the soil 
and soils high in calcium are generally 
rich. They neutralize and flocculate the 
soil and add a balanced ration of the 
two generally deficient crop foods, sul- 
phur and phosphorus. All favor the 
growth of legumes, thereby increasing 
the nitrogen available for crops. By 
various means they also increase the 
availability of the generally abundant 
potash. 

The main drawback with rock phos- 
phate is its lack of solubility and avail- 
ability. This has been largely overcome 
by big initial additions of finely ground 
material with green and farm manure. 
This method of application, along with 
cultivation, renders it more soluble and 
distributes it through the soil, allowing 
good root contact and faster absorption 
by crops. Two facts make it desirable 
to apply the gypsum as a top dressing 
to clover, alfalfa, or other legumes. All 
past experience shows that these are the 
crops most benefited by it. Sulphur 
leaches badly but it will be largely tied 
up in the form of non-leachable proteins 
if the gypsum is applied to these great 
protein makers. 

The main advantage of the natural 
rock system is the fact that more than 
twice as much sulphur and phosphorus 
can be purchased per unit cost, than is 
possible with acid phosphate. 

In the old literature the statement is 
common that additions of gypsum made 
any likely agricultural land capable of 
supporting a good growth of red clover 
or alfalfa. Later it developed that gyp- 
sum was not thus effective on all lands. 
Today it is a common assumption that 
additions of lime make al! lands capable 
of supporting red clover and _ alfalfa. 
Now many exceptions to the rule are 
appearing. No doubt some lands need 
lime additions only to become good 
clover and alfalfa lands; others need gyp- 
sum or other sulphur additions only, 
while still others need additions of both 
and perhaps other plant foods as well. 
The needed step is demonstrations to 
show which is required in each case. 

It is to be regretted that we have had 
few demonstrations during the last 70 
years on the effect of gypsum on clover 
and alfalfa in various parts of the coun- 
try, and that we have to depend mainly 
upon the striking results of a century 
ago and upon the recent remarkable re- 
sults in Oregon and Washington. These 
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results, however, along with recent work 
on the sulphur supply of soils and the 
sulphur requirements of crops, leave lit- 
tle doubt that similar results can be ob- 
tained in many places in the United 
States. 

I believe it would mean much to Amer- 
ican agriculture if every farmer would 
do what Franklin did, write his name 
in his clover or alfalfa field with gypsum. 
When the use of gypsum at a cost of 
50 to 75 cents to the acre, will increase 
the yields of these crops 25, 100, 500, or 
even 1,000 per cent, the farmer cannot 
afford to do without it. The same is 
true of lime, where an outlay of a few 
dollars to the acre will do a_ similar 
thing. The gain does not end here. More 
and better legumes mean more proteins 
for animals and more nitrogen for fu- 
ture crops. These are the most expen- 
sive foods, animal and plant respectively. 


William Crocker, Agronomist, Gypsum 
Industries Association 


In this article I have discussed mainly 
the value of agricultural gypsum in sup- 
plying sulphur to crops, for I believe 
this is its greatest virtue. Like all fer- 
tilizers, but perhaps to a greater degree 
than most of them, it acts as a soil 
stimulant by increasing the availability 
of other plant foods in the soil; nitro- 
gen, potash and phosphorus. It is an 
amendment for black alkali. Three- 
quarters of a century ago, the great 
chemist, Liebig, pointed out its remark- 
able power as a preservative of the 
nitrogen of manure. His claims have 
recently been largely confirmed. 

WILLIAM CROCKER, 
Associate Professor of Plant 
Physiology, University of Chicago. 
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Advantages of Wheeler Gravel 
Plant Design 

IR: The writer is interested in the let- 

ter published on page 35 of Rock 
Propucts, under date of December 20, 
1919, and to note the similarity of the 
sand and gravel plant as operated by 
the Potts-Moore Gravel Co., of Waco, 
Tex., to that recently filed and await- 
ing final approval in the United States 
patent office. It is indeed a service to 
be appreciated to have a medium like 
your journal, whereby the ideas of pro- 
ducers of this vital building material 
may be brought together from so wide 
a range of territory. 

The production of washed and screened 
sand and gravel is a comparatively new 
industry and there are so many different 
conditions to be found in different de- 
posits that almost every deposit is a 
problem in itself. For this reason many 
men have made a failure of the busi- 
ness because they tried to apply meth- 
ods used in other plants to their own 
problem and found from experience that 
they would not work. For this reason 
the writer believes a frank discussion of 
the problems involved will be greatly 
beneficial and avoid many errors. 

There are, however, a few points of 
difference between the plant as it ap- 
pears in the above mentioned issue of 
Rock Propucts and the writer’s patent. 
By the selection of the Gilbert or con- 
ical screens it is possible to make as 
many different sizes of gravel as de- 
sired. This can be done on the same 
plan as that used by the Stephens- 
Adamson Manufacturing Co., of 
Aurora, Ill., in the design of its plants. 
The use of two sand pits instead of 
one is also a desirable feature as the 
flow of material through the pits can 
then be regulated to carry all impur- 
ities over the overflow in suspension. 

As to the stripping a separate rig for 
that purpose is desirable, especially in 
the case of the Potts-Moore Gravel Co., 
where the depth of sand below water is 
comparatively shallow, but the writer 
knows of pits in which it is possible 
to dredge to a depth of 30 feet and in 
that case it would require a very heavy 
overburden to fill the pit enough to 
cause trouble with the dredge. 

DELBERT WHEELER. 

Le Mars, Ia., Dec. 24, 1919. 


October Cement Exports 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The balance 

of trade is decidedly in our favor in 
the foreign export field, according to 
a report just secured by the Washing- 
ton Bureau of Rock Propucts, from the 
Department of Commerce, our imports 
during the month of October being only 
16,100 Ibs., valued at $167, while our ex- 
ports totaled 281,936 bbls.—$819,894. 
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This plant ought to produce agricultural lime—from its setting—but instead it produces finishing hydrate and chemical lime 


Producer Gas Solves JFuel /Prollem 


Standard Lime Co. Plant, Lee, Mass., Has Interesting Details — Kilns Designed to 


N*” ENGLAND is one of the oldest 


strongholds of wood-burned lime. 
A few years ago almost any New Eng- 
land 


stated unhesitatingly that hardwood fuel 


lime manufacturer would’ have 


produced the best lime. Since then sev- 


eral of these lime men have had a chance 
to compare the results of hardwood fuel 


with coal and with producer gas fuel 


in kilns side by side. They have even 


tried combinations of wood and coal. 


Now they are coming to the conclusion 


Burn Wood or Gas 


that producer gas will give even better 
results than wood. 
Typical Example 

A typical case is T. H. Deely, man- 
Standard Co., 
Mass., who owns a wood lot in full view 
supply 
his fuel needs for years, but who says 
frankly that 
just as good, if not 


ager of the Lime Lee, 


of his lime plant, which could 


his producer gas lime is 


better, than his 


wood-burned lime; and he produces a 


high grade finishing hydrate and chem- 
ical lime. He operates 


wood-fired and 

















Hydrating plant at left, kilns at right 





gas-fired kilns side by side, but expects 
to add a mechanical feeder and agitator 
to his gas producer, which may 
sibly increase its capacity from six tons 
per 24 hours to 20 tons, and permit the 
firing of all three kilns with gas, leav- 
ing his wood fuel resources for emer- 
gencies. 


pos- 


Mr. Deely has designed his own kilns 
from long experience and observation. 
His largest kiln, the one now fired with 
producer gas, is 12 ft. in diameter and 
60 ft. high. It is contracted along one 
diameter to 9 ft. 6 in. at the fire arch, 
and to 6 ft. on the other 
shown in the accompanying sketch. 


Gas-Firing Methods 


diameter, as 


More gas inlets are provided than in 
ordinary practice. Two 12-in. inlets are 
placed on opposite sides of the kiln on 
Four 10-in. inlets 
of longest 
as shown in the sketch. 

The kiln is unique in that it is de- 
signed for either wood or gas burning, 


its smallest diameter. 
are provided at the 
diameter, 


ends 


without change, or even of a combina- 
tion of these two fuels, if desired. The 
left intact, the 12-in. gas 
inlets being in the tops of the arches, 
coming down at the fire end so as to 
into the kiln the 
same as the flames which would come 
from the wood-burning firebox. The 
10-in. inlets on the long diameter of the 
kiln enter the fire zone on about the 


fireboxes are 


throw their flames 
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The 10-in. gas inlets (below) and th 
gas feeder main 








The 12-in. gas inlets over firebox arch 


level of the bottoms of the arches of 
the fireboxes. 

No forced or induced draft is used 
on these kilns. The producer gas is 
charged with water vapor before it en- 
ters the mains. The air for combus- 
tion of the gas from the 12-in. inlets 
is provided by natural draft through the 
fireboxes, the same as when wood is 
burned in them. The air for combus- 
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General view of kilns and loading track 
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Wood-fired kilns equipped for gas burning also 
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Sketch showing kiln-firing system 


tion of the gas from the 10-in. inlets 
is provided by 3-in. air intakes, which 
join the gas mains a few inches inside 
the fire-brick kiln-lining, giving a Bun 
sen burner effect, like an ordinary gas 
stove burner. 

This kiln produces about 20 tons of 
lime per 24 hours. When the gas pro- 
ducer can be operated efficiently by fir- 
ing one or both the other kilns with 
it, a fuel ratio of 5 to 1 or better is con- 
sidered probable. With wood fuel the 
capacity of the kiln is about cut in half. 


Other Kilns and Plant 


The other two kilns are of smaller 
size and capacity, being 10-ft. in diam- 
eter by 53-ft. high. They were originally 
built for producer gas operation, like the 
large kiln, but until the capacity of the 
gas producer is increased by a mechan- 
ical coal feeder and agitator, or another 
gas producer added to the plant, these 
kilns will continue to be fired by wood. 

The hydrating plant is in a separate 
building at a considerably lower eleva- 
tion than the firing floor of the kilns. 
The lime as it is drawn from the kilns 
is fed through a small gyratory pulver- 
izer and is then elevated to bins over 
the batch hydrating machine illustrated. 
The hydrated lime then goes through a 
Raymond mill and air separation appa- 
ratus to bins over the packing machine. 


Quarry 

The quarry is separated from the lime 
plant by a public highway. The quarry 
railroad track passes under this highway 
to the trestle over the kilns. The stone 
is very white high-magnesium limestone, 
and produces a high grade of finishing 
lime, also a caustic lime much used in 
the New England paper industry. 

Both quarry and lime plant labor is on 
the piece work system. The finished 
lime is hauled by motor truck to the 
freight yard at Lee, a distance of about 
a mile. Even the truck drivers work on 
the piece work system, being paid for 
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Hydrating plant—bagging and shipping floor 

















Quarry of fine white limestone. Deposit one of the largest in the Berkshire section 
of Massachusetts 





tonnage hauled, the lime company, of personally, owns many acres of fine 
course, owning the trucks and keeping quarry property surrounding the quarry 
them in repair. opening shown in the view, which is the 
The Standard Lime Co., or Mr. Deely lowest part of the limestone deposit. 
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Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin 
imeral Aggregate Association 


Ends Season of Splendid Progress With Neat Cash Balance and Perfect Harmony 


HERE WAS A GOOD DEAL of 

skepticism a year ago regarding the 
feasibility of sand and gravel and 
crushed stone producers working to- 
gether for a common end. There is no 
skepticism in Wisconsin today, for the 
accomplishments of the past season are 
sufficient to put all fears to rest. 

At the recent meeting called by the 
state highway engineer at Madison, to 
discuss means of expediting road work 
(see Rock Propucts, December 20, page 
16), a working committee was created 
to do some of the things suggested. This 
committee is composed of five highway 
engineers, five highway contractors, one 
machinery representative and one ma- 
terial representative—and the material 
representative is O. C. Hubbard, execu- 
tive secretary of the Wisconsin Mineral 
Aggregate Association, notwithstanding 
the fact that cement and asphalt manu- 
facturers were also represented at the 
meeting. 

The action of the state highway engi- 
neer in selecting the secretary of the as- 
sociation as the spokesman of the road 
material producers of the state is typical 
of the status the association has won in 
the official and public mind. At the be- 
ginning of the season there was a good 
deal of suspicion in the minds of many 
officials, and some newspapers hinted at 
a “mineral aggregate trust,” but as they 
became better acquainted with the asso- 
ciation and its work, this suspicion van- 
ished and the association has been ex- 
tended the credit it deserves for stabil- 
izing the industry in the interests of pub- 
lic welfare, as well as the producers’ own 
interests. 


Portable Plant Problem 


A most interesting phase of the reli- 
ance of the state highway engineer upon 
the association’s assistance is the prop- 
osition put up to its members of build- 
ing and operating portable or semi-port- 
able plants at such places as are so far 
from existing commercial plants as to 
make the use of material from them 
practically prohibitive. Data was sub- 
mitted to show that in some instances 
the cost per ton of commercial crushed 
stone on some of these jobs would run 
as high as $5.50. 

The State Highway Department prom- 
ised to take all the preliminary steps, 
such as the exploration and purchase or 





O. C. Hubbard 


Executive Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Mineral Aggregate Association 


condemnation of the deposit, if the as- 
sociation, or individual members of it, 
would erect and operate the plants. It 
was stated that the Highway Depart- 
ment was prepared to pay three or four 
times the prevailing price of aggregates 
for this temporary plant output when 
the conditions justified. 
have frankly stated that they do not wish 
to attempt operation of such plants as a 
side-line, and the state authorities rec- 
ognize that the organization and _ ex- 
perience of commercial operators make 
them the logical ones to undertake to 
supply the material. It was estimated 
five such plants would be needed. 

A committee of the association was 
appointed to investigate the proposition 
at the annual meeting of the association 
in Milwaukee, December 18. General 
discussion at the meeting showed very 
little enthusiasm for the scheme, and 
the general impression seemed to pre- 
vail that the state would save money 
in the end by purchasing all its material 
from commercial plants. However, it 
was recognized that the state authorities 


Contractors © 


were exhibiting a confidence in the as- 
sociation which was well worth culti- 
vating. 


Officers Elected 


The principal other business transacted 
was the election of officers. All the old 
officers were re-elected as_ follows: 
President, A. J. Blair, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lakeshore Stone 
Co., Milwaukee; vice-president, J. C. 
Buckbee, president of the Northern 
Gravel Co., Chicago, IIll.; secretary and 
treasurer, I. M. Clicquennoi, general 
manager of the Wisconsin Sand & Gravel 
Co., Milwaukee. The board of directors, 
or executive committee, was increased 
in membership to seven, and includes, 
besides the three executive officers, Ed. 
E. Gillen, of the Waukesha Lime & Stone 
Co., Milwaukee; J. K. Jensen, president 
of the Jamesville Sand & Gravel Co., 
Jamesville; R. C. Brown, Union Lime 
Co., Milwaukee, and John D. Ohrt, of 
the Davis Brothers Stone Co., Lannan. 


Urged to Join National Associations 


B. H. Atwood of the Interstate Sand 
& Gravel Co., Chicago, Ill., a director 
of the National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers, made a strong plea 
for the national associations in the min- 
eral aggregate field. He said three 
things the national association could do 
which the local associations could not, 
are: (1) Oppose the un-American prop- 
aganda now being carried on by radicals 
and reds; (2) get car service from the 
railways; (3) fight for reasonable freight 
rates. 

President Blair, who is also president 
of the National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, urged the crushed stone men pres- 
ent to join that association. 


Prosperous Association 


After having disbursed about $10,000 
the Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate Asso- 
ciation ended the year with a bank ac- 
count of about $4,000, which is perhaps 
the best possible evidence of its pros- 
perity and workability. For its splendid 
record the first year of its existence, 
credit was freely given to O. C. Hub- 
bard, executive secretary, whose ready 
wit, cheerful disposition and unfailing 
tact have met and overcome every ob- 
stacle—and there have been many. 
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Indiana Crushed Stone Men Inlold 
Annual Meeting 


Reorganization Perfected and Annual Dues Placed on a Tonnage Basis 


NTHUSIASM, CO-OPERATION, 

AND INDUSTRY marked the ninth 
annual meeting and banquet of the Indi- 
ana Crushed Stone Association, held at 
the Claynool Hotel, Indianapolis, on De- 
cember 18 and 19. It was considered by 
all members to be the most satisfactory 
and successful of any meeting in the 
history of the organization. 

During the last year the Association’s 
membership has grown to include prac- 
tically all of the Indiana commercial 
crushed stone producers. This growth 
has been due in a large measure to the 
effort and support given to the associa- 
tion and its secretary by the 1919 offi- 
cers. In appreciation of this hearty sup- 
port, the retiring officers were unani- 
mously accorded a vote of thanks, and 
the secretary a substantial bonus in ad- 
dition. 

The first day’s session was largely de- 
voted to the making of reports and the 
appointing of committees. In spite of 
the fact that in the end the policies of the 
Association were not greatly altered, 


Indiana Crushed Stone Association banquet, 


there was considerable live discussion 
and committees worked till well into the 
night to formulate their reports. 

The product of the second day’s work 
was the election of officers, the estab- 
lishment of assessments on a tonnage 
basis and the consideration of a method 
of price reporting similar to that prac- 
ticed by various other mineral aggregate 


associations. 


The officers elected for 1920 are as fol- 
lows: President, George H. Balfe, man- 
ager of the Monon Crushed Limestone 
Co., Monon, Ind.; vice-president, E. T. 
Milligan, manager of the Muncie Stone 
& Lime Co., Muncie, Ind.; treasurer, E. 
B. Taylor, manager, A. & C. Stone & 
Lime Co., Greencastle, Ind.; secretary, 
F. W. Connell. Other members of the 
executive board are, O. H. Binns, man- 
ager of the Casparis Stone Co., Kenneth, 
Ind.; A. B. Meyer, president and general 
manager of the A. & C. Stone & Lime 
€o., Indianapolis, Ind.; L. H. Hawblitz, 
assistant to the vice-president of the 
France Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





Claypool Hotel 


During the coming year this executive 
board will have exclusive contro the 
direction of the business managemc:t and 
policies of the association. 

The new president of the association 
is a native of LaFayette and a ci en- 


gineering graduate of Purdue Univ sity, 
However, he never practiced enginecring, 
but took up work in commercial lines, 

He was formerly interested in the man- 
ufacture of ice and the retail coal busi- 
ness and served as President of the In- 
diana Ice Manufacturers’ Association, 
and was District Chairman and Director 
of the Indiana Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation during the war period. Mr. Balfe 
took the initiative of placing the retail 
coal business of Indiana on a cash basis, 
which afterwards proved a boon to an 
almost dejected business. .He has al- 
ways been a good organizer and has the 
ability of placing matters in the light that 
invariably induces co-operation, and is a 
firm believer in “the smaller the business 
the greater the need for friends.” 

Last year the association funds were 
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George H. Balfe, President 


$400 
an addi- 


obtained flat charge of 


member with the possibility of 


by a per 
tional charge of one cent per ton to meet 
any deficiency. This year the policy has 
been altered so that the assessments are 
entirely upon a tonnage basis—the rate 
to be fixed by the executive board. 
During the coming year money will be 
spent to develop new uses and to adver- 
tise Special effort 
will be made to co-operate with the State 
Highway Department so that the large 
road 


crushed limestone. 


building program 


pleted with the greatest dispatch. 


may be com- 


The subject of weekly price reporting 
to the association headquarters was con- 





E. B. Taylor, Treasurer 
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sidered, but no definite action was taken 
at this meeting. 
Annual Banquet 

The two days’ session ended with a 
banquet for which Secretary F. W. Con- 
nell should receive much credit, for there 
was not one moment of lull in the pro- 
cession of song, music and feasting. 

Later in the evening followed a pro- 
gram of after-dinner speeches by men 
of prominence as highway engineers. 
Owing to illness in the family, L. H. 
Wright, director, Indiana State Highway 
Department, was unable to be present. 
H. K. Bishop, chief engineer of construc- 
tion, of the State Highway Department, 
gave a talk on “Highway Construction” 


for the state. Mr. Bishop believed in the 
use of all types of roads—gravel, mac- 
adam and concrete. “It is as big a 


mistake,” said Mr. Bishop, “to put in too 
expensive a road in a place where a less 
the 


pose, as it is to put a cheap road where 


expensive road would answer pur- 


the permanent type road is required.” Al- 
1920 


Indiana, owing to sluggishness on 
Bé 


a big year in 
the 
part of the state authorities in supplying 


though may not be 


funds; in all probability, 1921 will be con- 
siderably better. 

A. H. Hinkle, chief engineer of mainte- 
State 
ment, talked on “State Maintenance.” In- 


nance, Indiana Highway Depart- 
diana has an appropriation of $1,500,000 
for maintenance, but since there is some- 
thing like 3,200 miles of road to be thus 
maintained, this sum will not give very 
The 


partment, which is less than a year old, 


much per mile. maintenance de- 
is planning to keep the present gravel 
and macadam road system up to a high 
standard. 

G. E. 


highway engineering, Purdue University, 


Martin, associate professor of 


explained the French methods of quarry 
operation, and the methods of construct- 
ing and 
adam roads in the war zone, as carried 


Maintaining waterbound mac- 
out by the American Army highway en- 
gineers. 

Martin 
with the 23rd 


Professor Lieutenant- 
Colonel Engineers, which 
was a highway engineers’ regiment. 

French 


was 


quarry operation is conspic- 


uous in that there is a decided lack of 
machinery and that the limestone is 
much softer than in America. The 


French quarryman is a very systematic 
and slow worker. The product of his 
hammer is very uniform and is reatly 
Of an 
evening the quarry is swept before the 


pyramided on the quarry floor. 


workman leaves and all is in good order. 
Although this practice is very p'‘easing 
to the eye and in some ins‘ances might 
be worthy of merit, the necessarily low 
productivity of the workman would be 
a shock to the American. 

The talks of the evening tended to 
display and develop a spirit of co-opera- 




















E. T. Milligan, Vice-President 


tion between the highway department 


and the crushed stone men. Although at 
present each group has problems of its 
the bids 


problems met on a common basis and 


own, future fair to see these 
worked out co-operatively. 


Tennessee Road Building to 
Start Early This Year 
Me™ PHIS, TENN.—Contract 

miles of concrete and gravel road t 
$400,000, for the 
Sunflower County, Tenn., has been let. 


un 
Ww 


for 


mn O 


cost northern part o 
Twenty miles of the road is to consti- 
tute a link in 
from Memphis, Tenn., to Jackson, Miss. 


the Sunflower highway 

Assembling of gravel and other ma- 
terial will begin early in January. Grad- 
ing ard surfacing begin about March 1. 








F. W. Connell, Executive Secretary 
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Announcing a New 
Department 

EDUCTION of liability insur- 

ance rates is certainly a sub- 
ject of much interest and import- 
ance to all operators in the rock 
products industries. There is but 
one way in which these insurance 
rates may be permanently lowered. 
That is in the improvement of the 
accident record of the industries. 

So, starting with this issue, Rock 
Products will have regularly a de- 
partment devoted exclusively to 
accident-prevention in the rock 
products industries. This depart- 
ment is conducted in co-operation 
with the National Safety Council, 
whose emblem appears in the de- 
partment heading. A feature of 
this department will be a question 
box; any and all readers are in- 
vited to submit individual prob- 
lems in accident prevention to the 
editor of Rock Products, who has 
the assurance that the safety engi- 
neers of the National Safety Coun- 
cil will answer them whenever 
possible. 

It is realized that accident pre- 
vention work in the rock products 
industries is in its early infancy, 
and it is hoped, that through these 
columns, a literature of safety en- 
gineering or accident prevention in 
this hitherto neglected field will be 
built up, both for the benefit of 
the readers and of the National 
Safety Council.—Editor. 











Origin and Development of the 
National Safety Council 
By Louis Resnick 
MANY OTHER of the 


institutions, the 


IKE coun- 

try’s greatest Na- 
tional Safety Council is the child of ne- 
cessity. It is an organization that grew 
out of a great need, felt by the managers 
of industrial plants who were doing pio- 
neer accident prevention work during 
1912 and the half-dozen years immedi- 
ately preceding it—a need for an ex- 
change of experiences in this work. 


No sooner had a few companies dem- 
onstrated what remarkable reductions 
could be made in accidents and what a 
great economic gain was yielded by ac- 
cident prevention work, than other com- 
panies all over the country became in- 
terested and began to burden the pio- 
neers in safety with inquiries for infor- 
mation regarding their experience. So 
great was the demand for information of 
this sort that the idea of forming a na- 
tional clearing house for accident pre- 
vention information suggested itself to 
a group of some two dozen men who 
were in charge of safety work in as many 
plants. 

The National Council for Industrial 
Safety was the outgrowth of this idea. 
It was officially organized at the Second 
Safety Congress, held in New York City, 
September 23 to 25, 1913, with the fol- 
lowing executive committee: Messrs. R. 
C. Richards, C. & N. W. Railway Co.; 
C. L. Close, U. S. Steel Corporation; 
David Van Schaack, Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Fred C. Schwedtman, Racine- 
Sattley Co.; L. R. Palmer, Chief Factory 
Inspector, State of Pennsylvania; H. M. 
Wilson, U. S. Government Mining Bu- 
reau; C. W. Price, Assistant, Wisconsin 
Industrial Edwin R. 
Wright, Trimble, 
ployers Exchange; G. L. 
Avery, Avery Company; Piez, 
Link-Belt Co.; A. T. Morey, Common- 
wealth Steel Co.; R. J. Young, Illinois 
Steel Co.; R. W. Campbell, Illinois Steel 
Co.; W. H. Cameron, Chicago. 

The purpose of the organization as 
outlined by R. W. Campbell, the first 
president, follows: 


Commission; 
Chicago; E. G. Em- 
Indemnity 
Charles 


Outline of Purposes 


The National Council for 
Safety proposes “to 


Industrial 
the con- 
servation of human life and its incidents 


promote 


in the industries of the nation, and to 


that end: 


(a) To establish a conveniently lo- 
cated headquarters for the maintenance 
of a clearing house of safety informa- 
tion, available to all concerned. 

(b) To encourage and promote 
throughout the country the organization 
of those engaged or interested in safety 
work into district and local councils, in 
affiliation with this National Council. 

(c) To hold annual congresses, at 
which all persons interested in accident 





prevention and kindred subject may 
take part in practical discussion of vital 
problems, and also have opportunity to 
examine carefully prepared exhibits: to 
publish and give wide distribution to pro- 
ceedings of such congresses. 

(d) To encourage and assist in the 
practical standardization of safety de- 
vices, safe conditions and practices 

(e) To. give the widest publicity, 
through its own publications and other 
channels, to all matters calculated to pro- 
mote industrial safety. 

(f) In general to initiate, promote, co- 
operate with and obtain the assistance 
of, any and all activities or agencies cal- 
culated to conserve human life and its 
incidents in the nation’s industries; and 
to participate in and aid other activities 
for the welfare of the industrial workers 
of the country. 

The roster of the National Safety 
Council has grown from a promise of 
14 memberships in 1912 to approximate- 
ly 4,000 industrial concerns operating 
more than 15,000 plants and employing 
more than 6,000,000 workers in 1919; and 
while the scope and service of the Coun- 
cil have gone far beyond the bounds of 
the original plans, the purposes of the 
Council as outlined by its first president 
are substantially the purposes of the 
Council today, and almost every mem- 
ber of the original executive committee 
is on the much larger executive commit- 
tee of today and very active in the af- 
fairs of the Council. 


Development of Local Councils 


In the earliest years of the Council, 
the need of local activities in organized 
safety effort in industrial centers began’ 
to appear, a need for local organiza- 
tions which would conduct meetings for 
foremen, and executives and 
accomplish what it was impossible to ac- 
complish through printed matter sent 
from the headquarters. The 
National Council therefore set about or- 
ganizing locals, of which there are now 
35 in operation, and at least a dozen in 
the process of formation. One of the 
most important steps in the development 
of local councils was the adoption of the 
plan of engaging a full time paid secre- 
tary. This was done for the first time 
by the Pittsburgh Local on January 1, 
1917. 


Introduction of Safe Practices Pam- . 
phlets 


In the latter part of 1916, the Council 


workmen, 


national 
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began to supplement its weekly bulletin 
service by monthly safe practices pam- 
phiets, in each of which a particular haz- 
ard was discussed in detail and the safe 
practices in the construction and opera- 
tion of the particular equipment involved 
were described. This phase of the 
Council’s service has been developed to 
the point where each safe practices pam- 
pllet represents the result of extensive 
research work. 
Schools for Foremen and Safety Super- 

visors 

The most successful feature of the 
Local Council work has been the devel- 
opment of schools for safety supervisors, 
lessons for which are prepared by the 
Council’s Engineering Department. The 
safety school idea grew out of a need 
fell by the industries for trained safety 
inspectors. It is commonly agreed by 
experts that a trained safety inspector 
is indispensable to the efficiency of ac- 
cident prevention work in any plant. 
Many companies desire to select safety 
inspectors from among their own em- 
ployees. The schools conducted by the 
various locals of the National Safety 
Council offer an opportunity for the 
training of such men. 


Annual Safety Congresses 

The co-operative spirit that has made 
the National Safety Council possible is 
perhaps best demonstrated at the an- 
nual Safety Congresses, where some 
three or four thousand men and women 
meet to hear formal papers prepared by 
150 or more speakers and to participate 
in round-table discussions on _ every 
phase of safety that is of interest to 
large groups. The Council conducts 
such a congress in a different industrial 
center each year. With the congress at 
St. Louis in 1918, the Council began the 
practice of conducting with the aid of 
its local Council, a safety week co-in- 
cidental with the annual congress. 
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Library and Educational Facilities 


From the very inception of the Coun- 
cil, the headquarters office began to de- 
velop a library. What began merely as 
a file of the information that was sent 
in by members has developed into the 
most complete library on accident pre- 
vention and industrial relations in the 
country. The N. S. C. library has 10,- 
000 booklets and pamphlets, 500 books, 
5,000 clippings of special articles, and 
1,500 blue prints and photographs, all 
devoted to safety or other industrial re- 
lations subjects. The library files con- 
tain practically all of the Council’s cor- 
respondence that is of informative val- 
ue, tabulated questionaires on a great 
variety of subjects and a mass of other 
sources of information. Practically 
everything that has been issued on the 
subject of safety by the United States 
Government and the various state gov- 
ernments is to be found on the shelves 
of the Council’s library and is to be had 
for the asking by any member. 


The Council has’ not limited its educa- 
tional work to its own membership. In 
some forty or fifty universities, through 
the efforts of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the faculties have been induced to in- 
corporate safety instruction into the cur- 
riculum. These universities are now giv- 
ing consideration to the requirement of 
safety, both in instruction involving ma- 
chie designing and plant management. 


Safety will be taken up in public schools. 
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National Safety Council, 
Dept. R. P.1, 


Gentlemen: 


and details of your service. 
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Lighten Your Burden 

CCIDENTS and accident com- 

‘pensation are burdens that for 
years have struck at the vitals of 
industry, year after year, taking 
their toll of men and money. Not 
until recently have the possibilities 
of Accident Prevention been known 
and today you have a national or- 
ganization whose business is Acci- 
dent Prevention. 


Here is Your Opportunity 

Preventing accidents in your 
plant is the mission of the National 
Safety Council—an association of 
manufacturers—of which you can 
become an integral part—a great 
clearing house for Accident Pre- 
vention pamphlets, data and sta- 
tistics covering every phase of in- 
dustry in existence—producers of a 
weekly educational poster and data 
service, and of the National Safety 
News—with its resume of recent 
safety effort. The service, in solv- 
ing your Safety problems, of the 
most complete reference library of 
Accident Prevention literature in 
the world. These are offered you 
through membership in the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


Write today for information. 


Send in the blank at the bottom of 
this column. Complete details will 
be sent without obligation. 

NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 





168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Kindly send me without obligation complete information regarding membership 
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Aggregate Shortage in New York 


Shortage of Material Retards New York Building More Than High Prices 


EFINITE gage of the probable scope 

of the 1920 building market was ob- 
tained toward the week-end by the de- 
mand upon dealers for building mate- 
rials, the announcement of the contract 
price for sand, gravel, crushed stone and 
grit that will rule in this market be- 
tween now and June 30, and the pro- 
visions that are being made to arrange 
for a free supply of building material 
into this market to last during the next 
12 months, says the Dow Service Daily 
Building Report. 
Concrete Aggregates as Barometers 

The best barometer as showing that 
the building movement for next spring 
is going to be above the best normal 
ever known is that of concrete ingred- 
ients, such as sand, gravel, crushed stone 
and grit. The contract price as issued 
to the trade, shows clean Cow Bay sand 
at $1.90 a cubic yard, as against a price 
of 45 cents in 1912; $3.25 a yard for 
crushed stone, as against 85 cents in 
1912; $3.25 a cubic yard for gravel, as 
against 85 cents in 1912, and $3.50 a yard 
for grit, as against 50 cents in 1912. The 
fact that as soon as these prices had 
been issued to the trade, important ton- 
nages for future delivery were booked, 
signifies that the market is much 
stronger than price. 

Financial, constructional and building 
material interests who have been watch- 
ing with growing interest the rapid ad- 
vance in the price of building materials 
and construction costs, expressed con- 
siderable satisfaction in the passage of 
the Edge-Ackerman amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Banking Act in that 
it will encourage the erection of much- 
needed office and loft buildings down- 
town for the newly formed corporations. 


Large Contracts Show Genuine Demand 

Whatever the cause there was a dis- 
tinct change toward greater activity in 
the general construction market last 
week. Vast projects running into the 
millions came into the active estimat- 
ing market, with some contract awards. 
The closing of navigation to the ship- 
ment of brick to this market before 
Christmas, for the first time in 30 years, 
proved the genuineness of the demand 
for materials when it was made _ at- 
tractive to dealers to arrange to have 
necessary brick rushed to this city by 
rail during any possible ice embargo. 
This is a recourse probably never be- 
fore resorted to. 

Year-end price movements in the 
building material markets of the entire 





country, with the exception of the ex- 
treme southwest and north Pacific points, 
register the pressure of excessive de- 
mand against diminishing supply. 

It has remained to be actually proved 
that high prices do not stifle construc- 
tion of buildings. The year 1919 began 
with what were considered prohibition 
war-time price levels. It ends with the 
levels of last January wholly eclipsed 
and made as diminutive as the levels of 
1912 seemed to those created by war 
conditions. The year began with the 
Federal Government officially urging 
upon the people of the United States to 
proceed with their building plans. It 
ends with the people of the country 
ready and anxious to build homes, fac- 
tories, office buildings, hotels, theaters, 
lofts and docks and terminals, but ab- 
solutely unable to obtain materia!s in 
the quantity desired, although prices 
asked are higher than the building indus- 
try has ever known them to be. 

The people have the money to pay for 
the materials needed, even at premium 
bases, but the Federal policy that placed 
restrictions upon the free production of 
building materials during war time and 
classed them as non-essential is now hav- 
ing its deleterious effects, not only upon 
the thrifty citizen, but upon the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the railroad and 
the government itself. 


Effect of Building Material Shortage 


There is such a shortage of building 
materials today that the Federal gov- 
ernment ascribes the inactivity of the 
Treasury Department’s scheduled peace- 
time building program to a desire not 
to further drain the present supply of 
materials and the public building work 
has therefore been indefinitely deferred 
except in urgent cases. The railroads 
are to be turned over to their owners 
in March, and there is much structural 
material to be called for to put them 
back into shape, say railroad authorities. 

Estimates made for 160 cities on De- 
cember 20, indicated a total pledged for 
building construction work of $1,315,000,- 
000. The best year the country ever 
knew in value of new building projected 
was 1916, when it reached a grand total 
of $1,469,000,000, with 200 cities report- 
ing. New York probably will close the 
year with more than $300,000,000 pledged 
to building work. In 1916 New York 
recorded $221,000.000 worth of building 
construction; in 1917, $103,000,000, and in 
1918, $56,000,000. 


Such a building movement never was 
expected or conceived. The volun rf 
construction work in 1920, even at this 
early date, is limited only by the ality 


of building material plants to pr: ( 
and ship. The potential demand 

ready expressed in contracts signed d 
sealed sufficient to take almost tl 


pacity of plants producing all but ‘wo 
of the basic commodities east of 
Ohio river, up to April 1, 1920. Thx 
structural steel shops have only 31 
cent of their capacity left. 
Expect Higher Priced Cement 

The advance in the price of Portland 
cement, which was predicted in the Dow 
Service Daily Building Reports as som 
thing to be expected around the first of 
the year, developed in part by two com- 
panies advancing the wholesale price 25 
cents a barrel. The larger companies 
have not yet followed suit, although 
there is a general proposal being ad- 
vanced to increase the credit on the 
empty cotton bags from 15 cents to 25 
cents. This proposal has aroused a gen- 
eral protest on the part of the dealers, 
who take the stand that the boost i 
the price of bags to the manufacturer 


should be added to the cost of the ma- 
terial rather than to making a further 
change in the price of the bag which, 
they say, is an unwise thing to do at a 
time like this. The manufacturers say 
that bags that formerly cost them $112 
a thousand now cost $280, and that they 
have been absorbing these extra costs all 
durirg the war and since its close. It is 
further shown that Portland cement has 
stood out almost alone during the war 
and since its close, with the distinction 
of not having shown an advance in 
price, but during the war actually vol- 
untarily made a cut below that recom- 
mended by the Federal authoritics. 

The situation in the Portland cement 
department is extremely acute. Some 
mills have had to scrape their bins to 
maintain shipments in the face of the 
recent recessive demand, which is still 
growing. There are more than 30000,- 
000 yards of roadwork already under 
contract and it takes three-fourths of a 
barrel of cement to a yard of concrete 
road. Even at this date the stocks of 
cement in the two zones supplying this 
market are lower than they have been 
in six years with one exception, and in 
that case the difference was only 100,000 
barrels, in 1916. The present demand 
is 99 per cent greater than it was at 
this time last year. 
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General News from Rock Products Markets 


Sequel to an Interesting Sand 


and Gravel Lawsuit 

OUISVILLE, Ky.—On December 19 
i. the Kentucky Court of Appeals ren- 
dered a decision, by Judge Flem D. 
Sampson, which has proven one of the 
most interesting in years. This was in 
the now famous case of the Paul Barth 
heirs against the Fidelity and Columbia 
Trust Co., to recover stock in the Ohio 
River Sand Co. which was sold to 
Charles Bohmer and John Settle, stock- 
holders of that company, twenty-eight 
days after the death of Paul Barth, their 
former business partner, for $27,500. 

The sale was not made according to 
the Kentucky statutes, Section 4707, un- 
der which such a sale must be made by 
court. It was a private sale, in which 
the appraisers purchased at their own 
valuation. 

This case was in the courts for twelve 
years and more, and finally the Barth 
heirs, who are now grown boys or men, 
again secured possession of the stock. 
The Barths will pay $27,500 plus interest 
for the sand company stock, and the 
$6,600 received for 60 shares in the Island 
Land Co., which owned the site from 
which the sand was dug and barged to 
Louisville. The island company was 
merged with the sand company some 
years ago. The Barth heirs will pay back 
$34,100 credited to the estate, and inter- 
est covering the period of twelve years, 
while Messrs. Bohmer and Settle will 
have to account for dividends on 
stock of about $13,000 to $15,000 per year 
and interest over a period of twelve 
years. It is estimated that the Barth 
heirs will get back about $156,000 in cash, 
besides the stock. The case may still be 
appealed. 


World Resources of Talc and 


Soapstone 
ALC AND SOAPSTONE, together 
with pyrophyllite (usually sold as 


talc) are very widely distributed over 
the earth. Deposits are known in nearly 
every country but the production on a 
commercial scale has largely been con- 
fined to the countries of highest indus- 
trial development. Thus the United 
States produces about 65 per cent, 
France 13.4 per cent, Italy 7.4 per cent, 
Germany and Austria, 5.4 per cent, and 
Canada 4.7 per cent. Soapstone, used 
in slabs and fabricated articles, such as 
sinks and tubs, is produced in important 
quantities only in this country. It 
should be noted, however, that the aborig- 
ines in this country and the natives 
of many other countries, such as India, 
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Bear These Dates in Mind! 


EBRUARY 9, 10 and 11, the 

National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation meets at the Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


EBRUARY 11 and 12, the Na- 

tional Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers meets at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


HESE mineral aggregate in- 

dustries face the biggest year 
yet, but they also face the biggest 
problems ever met with. Don’t 
try to meet these problems single- 
handed. Join the crowd with the 
“big stick.” 











and Brazil, made use of, and still make 
use of massive soapstone in the manu- 
facture of pots and kettles. 

While the most valuable grade of 
ground talc is that used for toilet pur- 
poses, by far the largest production is 
of the lower grades, used in the manu- 
facture of paper, rubber, paint, prepared 
roofing, and other industrial uses. Since 
the lower grades of tale will not stand 
high transportation charges, it follows 
that the greatest production will come 
from the countries and districts which 
have best developed the industrial uses. 
In the United States, Germany and 
Austria, many uses have been found for 
the lower grades of talc. In France 
and Italy the principal product shipped 
is high grade talc for toilet purposes and 
massive talc for the manufacture of lava, 
but some use is made of the lower 
grades. In most of the other produc- 
ing countries there is little or no mar- 
ket for anything but the highest grades. 
Thus India, Brazil, Japan and Spain, 
with many known deposits, produce only 
small quantities—Raymond B. Ladoo in 
“Monthly Reports of Investigations,” U. 
S. Bureau of Mines. 


Beaver Portland Cement Com- 

pany to Resume Production 

HE BEAVER Portland Cement Co. 

factory, erected at Gold Hill, Oregon, 
in 1914, at a cost of $650,000 and oper- 
ated a short time in 1916, is being rap- 
idly refitted by a large crew of work- 
men and will be ready to operate about 
the first of the year. 

Finances and rivalry of share and bond- 
holders have caused the idleness of this 
large structure during the past year, while 
large quantities of cement have been 
used in Jackson and Josephine counties 


in building highways and bridges. In 
the recent refinancing of the organiza- 
tion in Portland, under the management 
of Fletcher Linn, the Portland, Willam- 
ette valley, and local share and bond- 
holders took over all the holdings of 
the eastern and middle western invest- 
ors. In lieu of these holdings preferred 
stock has been issued. 

The capacity of the plant is 1,000 bar- 
rels or 4,000 sacks daily, requiring 50 
men to operate and 40 men for the two 
quarries supplying the plant. The plant 
is located on the main line of the South- 
ern Pacific railway. One of the quarries 
is three miles below the plant, on the 
railroad, while the other quarry adjoins 
the plant, supplying the limestone, shale 
and clay for the finished product. The 
lower quarry supplies the plant with 
crushed limestone and commercial lime- 
stone. The plant and quarries are oper- 
ated by electric and crude oil 
is used for fuel in the burners. 


power, 


Sand Dredging Companies End 
Successful Season 

OUISVILLE, Ky.—Cold weather has 

caused the four or five large sand 
companies which dredge sand from the 
Ohio River, to remove all of their equip- 
ment to the canal, or in the shelter of 
islands, where it will be safe from ice 
during the winter. During cold weather 
it is impossible to barge sand, as it 
freezes in the barges, and becomes im- 
possible to handle, while there is much 
damage done to a barge that is frozen 
up. Again if ice catches the digging 
equipment, heavy losses are sustained. 

The Louisville sand companies had a 
good season on the river, and their yards 
are well filled. There will be no need 
for digging before March unless an un- 
usually heavy demand breaks in the early 
spring. 

Cold weather during the past ten days 
resulted in a rapid rise in the Ohio River 
being checked. This rise would have 
given some of the sand and wall plaster 
companies on the river front consider- 
able trouble, as it was at the danger 
stage when it started to subside. One 
of the largest wall plaster companies 
is located in the sand yard district, where 
it can secure its sand without long hauls. 





Dry Fall Lengthens California 
Road Building Season 


N CENTRAL California a very dry 
fall has given street work contractors 
a chance to clean up practically all their 
work. It has been a slow season’s work, 
with the shortage of labor and materials. 
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Review of Crushed Stone Prices in 1919 


HE AVERAGE PRICE of crushed 


It will be noted that the peaks in the 


tively small and of no impo: 


























































































































































































































tant in- 
stone screenings in 1919 was about diagram occur where some special use fluence. ? 
$1 per ton, f. o. b. plant. The average is made of the material—Pennsylvania The diagrams show that the prices a 
price of commercial crushed stone was trap rock screenings, used for top dress- mercial crushed stone remained 
about $1.25 per ton, f. o. b. plant. ing bituminous pavements; southern Il- hilt duets Maik the eas. ine 
; : linois limestone screenings, largely sold that through the Central W ason, and 
The diagrams below show the Pric€ in the spring as agricultural limestone; rt ne “e “ cena TCE i 
fluctuations according to geographical the Missouri granite screenings, which ne eae sisi oF Deaee AO recede, 
location—from east to west, across the have special markets for roofing, floors, In a considerable number of j tances, 
continent—at 26 typical shipping points, etc. In commercial crushed stone prices notably in the East, the price estab- 
at the beginning (March 1) and the end the peaks occur in communities where lished in January held throuc ut the 
(November 1) of the active season. the demand and production are rela- year without change. 
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Price range of crushed stone at various shipping points in 1919 
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Review of Sand and Gravel Prices in 1919 


HE AVERAGE PRICE of washed 
ep screened sand in 1919 was some- 
where around 75 cents per ton f. o. b. 
plant. The average price of washed and 


gravel was somewhere near 


screened 
$1.15 per ton. 

In both instances the averages and the 
fluctuation of prices, according to geo- 
graphical locations, as illustrated below, 


is somewhat complicated by the fact that 
the prices at Boston, Washington, Buf- 


f. o. b. wharf prices, rather than plant 
prices. In the case of Boston, for in- 
stance, the price includes a 40-mile or 
less water transportation charge. 


Most of the peaks in the diagram are 
accounted for in this manner. The other 
high points are f. o. b. prices in large 
cities, where some transportation cost is 
obviously included, exceptions being In- 
dianapolis, Columbus and a few other 
cities where the plants are actually in 


Gravel prices show the greatest varia- 
tion of any of the rock product materials. 
This is doubtless due to the fact that 
the term gravel as used here and as 
used in commerce, is a very elastic term 
and covers a multitude of products. In 
nearly every case, where the market ex- 
ists, operators get from 50 cents to $1 
per ton more for 3% and %-in. gravel 
for roofing than for the larger sizes. 

The best prices for gravel are in the 
Far West, where there is little competi- 
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Agricultural Limestone Prices Silica Sand Prices character of the material is paramount. 


During 1919 

HE AVERAGE PRICE of agricul- 

tural limestone in 1919 was about $2 
per ton, f. o. b. plant. The geographical 
variation in prices shown in the accom- 
panying diagram shows a steady retro- 
gression from east to west, which is 
largely accounted for by the fact that 
finely pulverized material is used in the 
East, while stone screenings are largely 
used in the Central West. 

There are, of course, a considerable 
number of plants in the Middle West 
producing fine ground material, but these 
are handicapped by competition with 
screenings. West of Ohio the price of 
screenings sold for this purpose is un- 
doubtedly the largest factor affecting 
the price of agricultural limestone. 

This is also a factor of extreme inter- 
est to lime manufacturers who are de- 
sirous of developing an agricultural lime 
demand in these states. 

In general the demand for agricultural 
limestone in 1919 exceeded by far the 
demands of any previous year, but ship- 
ping and labor conditions probably pre- 
vented a record in maximum production. 

Every indication points to the greatest 
growth in this field of any of the 
branches of the rock products industries. 
The big problem facing the industry is 
a relative adjustment of fineness of 
grinding, quality and price. 





VERAGE PRICES of silica sand for 
glass manufacture and of foundry 
sand mean little or nothing because the 


Users of these sands usually stick to the 
kind that suits them and pay a fair price 
for it. The diagrams are chiefly inter- 
esting in showing the price limits. 
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Price range in agricultural limestone at various shipping points in 1919 
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Seasonal Variation in Price 
of Crushed Stone and 


Screenings 

HE DIAGRAM below shows the 
in rage price, per ton, f. o. b. plant, 
of crushed stone and screenings of 20 
typical plants, whose complete seasonal 
records were available. 

This graph illustrates a very inter- 
esting fact. There was, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, an actual slump in prices 
established at the beginning of the sea- 
son, This is in part accounted for by 
the fact that the January prices are for 
winter delivery and should always show 
5 to 10 cents more per ton. These sta- 
tistics, however, include Southern plants 
where weather conditions were not 
factors in the prices then quoted. 


Rock Products 


Seasonal Variation in Price of 
Sand and Gravel 
HE DIAGRAM below shows the 


variation in the average price per ton 
of sand and gravel as quoted at 20 typ- 
ical plants throughout the country dur- 
ing the operating of 1919. 

It will be noted that from May on 
there was a fairly uniform rise of a few 
cents per ton in both sand and gravel. 
This reflects the increasing demand as 
the season advanced for these materials 
as used in general construction. 

Unlike crushed stone, a fairly large 
proportion of sand and gravel is sold 
in small job lots and under conditions 
which give a little more elasticity as re- 
gards price. In general the sand and 
gravel producers appear to have ad- 
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Seasonal Variation in the Price 
of Agricultural Limestone 
HE DIAGRAM below shows the sea- 
sonal variation in the average price 

of agricultural limestone at about 20 

typical producing centers. 

This graph follows in a general way 
the graph for stone screenings, which 
shows the influence agricultural lime- 
stone screenings have on the average 
stone screenings price. 

The drop in the price of agricultural 
limestone as the season advanced is evi- 
dence of pretty keen competition, in the 
face of operating conditions that existed 
last year at this time. Evidently also, 
it is a demonstration of the old fallacy 
that has more than once been the un- 
doing of the stone men—the lowering of 
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Graphs of average prices at various seasons of the year of crushed stone, sand, gravel and agricultural limestone 


based on records of about 20 typical plants 








Another interesting fact is that the 
price remained practically constant from 
March on to the end of the season in 
spite of the fact that operating condi- 
tions went from bad to worse, and costs 
mounted accordingly. Crushed stone is 
obviously not an elastic commodity, be- 
ing sold largely on quotations made 
early in the season for delivery at the 
convenience of the contractor. Conse- 
quently it behooves producers to estab- 
lish a price at the start sufficient to al- 
low for such contingencies as those of 
the past season. 


The high point in the screenings graph 
is accounted for by the large demand 
for limestone screenings at that season 
for agricultural purposes. 


There is much evidence that screenings 
of all kinds of stone are finding con- 
stantly a wider and wider market, and 
doubtless the time is approaching when 
they will command as high or a higher 
price than the coarser product, which 
would be entirely justifiable as they are 
the product of a crushing plant which 
costs the most power to produce. 


vanced their prices to keep pace with 
operating costs. 

As shown by the two graphs, side by 
side, the average price of gravel was 
about 10 cents less per ton throughout 
the season than that of crushed stone. 

Neither the crushed stone nor the 
sand and gravel prices show much of 
any effect from ballast prices, as this 
business was pretty much at a stand- 
still, and where sales were made the 
prices are not included in these aver- 
ages. 

The graph for the price of sand shows 
a striking similarity to the graph for the 
price of stone screenings. There is not 
sufficient evidence in hand to show that 
stone screenings are being used to a suf- 
ficient extent in place of sand to exert 
any effect on the price of sand, but the 
possibility is there. It would seem a 
reasonable conclusion that the early rise 
in the price of gravel as against a drop 
in the price of sand shows an early 
scarcity of coarse aggregate and a rise 
in gravel prices approximating the dif- 
ference in current prices of crushed 
stone and gravel for the same purpose. 





prices to get tonnage in the hope of 
profiting on maximum production rather 
than taking the profit as they go along. 

Prices declined until the end of the 
spring rush of business, and then pro- 
ducers evidently began taking account 
of stock and profits and prices began 
to rise again to cover the increased costs 
of production. Nevertheless the closing 
price was less than the opening price for 
the season. 


Reduced Freight Rates on 
Road Materials Remain 


NDER date of December 29, the Di- 

rector General of Railroads has is- 
sued a circular letter to all carriers 
authorizing the extension of the special 
freight rate on all crushed stone, sand, 
gravel, slag, etc., used in public works 
until February 29, or the end of the Fed- 
eral control period. 

The order was originally issued for 
the year ending December 31 only. The 
extension of time granted may be taken 
as a favorable sign that the authorities 
consider present rates enough. 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton. F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 











Crushed Limestone 

























































Screenings, 
City or shipping point ¥% inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Auburn and Syracuse, N. Y....... 80 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Buffalo, N. Y ee From stock, 1.50 per net ton, all sizes 
PNT aciisciccesssnvscssrevsrccessss .75@1.00 2.50 2.50 2.0( BED ivcn<scccinsepin 
Chaumont, N. Y 1.75 1.65 1.35 1.25 1.25 
ENS a Flux, 1.50@2.10 
fe eS eee se 1.25 2.10 2.00 1.75 1.40 1.25 
North Leroy and Akron, N. Y. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00]| 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1.25 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Redington, Pa. .. wie 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10}| 
eee 1.50 1.60 1.60 1,60 1.60 1.60 
CENTRAL: 
PINAR  aiuitsticsschaaaasecmnninemienboniedie -50 1.00 1.00 1.00 EID» ceshaskscsvunee 
Alton, Ill. ..... -- 1.75@2.00 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
aS. | aaron 1.50 per cu. yd., all sizes 
Brillion and Sherwood, Wis....... BOBO inns 1.00 ADO ceccatecesbenionee 1.00 
SR eC -90 1.30 1.20 1.10 TO.“ sssidspepeieanaen 
SS See 1.00@1.20 1.20@1.50 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 
Davenport, Ia. .. Kee 1.50* 1.50* 1.50*° 1.50" 
TPRRGRE, TORE. nccocccsresesesee 65 1.20 1.20 1.20 1,00 1.00 
Eden and Knowles, Wis. boos 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 eae 
LT Se | eee 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.23 
Greencastle, Ind. . .-- 1.00@1.50 3.25 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ull, Canada ......... 2.50 2.75 2.75 2.25 2.00 1,75 
Illinois, Southern .......................... 2.00 1.35 2.89 i.35 ND. ccicutpoccctinurees 
Krause, or Columbia, IIl........... 1.30@1.80 1.10@1.40 1.10@1.50 1.10@1.40 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 
BMUINGOD, WIG, eccsenrsssecee STENT 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Lima, Ohio ....... ae 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
OES |  eaaaarraeem .80@1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Moline, Ill. 1.50—2300 Ibs. all sizes 
ESS: eae 4.25 1.25@2.25 1.35@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.15. ................. 
Oshkosh, Wis. .. soi 1.25 per ton, all sizes 
| eee 2.50 BIS dccuiaiene 2.25 — EEE 
SSE aE aaa ee 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sheboygan, Wis...... Si 1.00 to 1.25 all sizes 
See AAMNESIEERS, x. c.nccnspseiccucagesseckéos .60 AG. cccactstetronces:, « aesneionnems so» basset acta, uae state taedeiee 
LSE Li ERE RII vec 1.30 1.30 El eee = 
eo A aa 5. | perenne ten Ree 1.60 1.50 1.40 
pe ae eae 1.55 
SOUTHERN: 
Brooksville, Fla. ............-c.0cc-ssss0s- 1.00 
es Lae Cr one : REA 
SS ee 1.00 
Fort Sormes, W. V4............-..--... .90 
Mascot, Tenn. 
J eer are .80 
WESTERN: 
og te i -50 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 
Blue Springs and Wymore, Neb. .20 1.65 1.65 1:56 1.45 1.40 
oT ca | Cane 1.00 1.60 ca, Seieeeueseesuien: serene 
Crushed Trap Rock 
Screenings, 
7 Y% inch ¥% inch % inch 1¥% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
RUMIRRIRRNTIINS NN cc custsecoctaclsisschcn  Coscterecusters : .90 2.75 2.50 2.00 1.75 
Bernardsville, N. J. tp ieee 2.80 2.80 2.60 2.40 ; 
Bound Brook, N. J . 1.00@1.25 2.00@2.25 1.80@1.90 1.60@1.80 1.50@1.70 
Branford, Conn. .. .80 1.5 1.50 1.20 1.10 
BPGRDOTO, PR. secccncrseiceccsen 1.40 1.90 1.80 1.60 1.40 J 
Castro Pt., Richmond, Cal. ne SO cioseieksicacies 1.50° 150* | 
Dresser Junction, Wis....... va .50 175 1.75 155 1.50 1.50 
E. Summit, N. J......... .. 2.00@2.25 2.25@2.50 2.00@2.25 1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 2.0.2... 
Glen Mills, Pa. . 1.00 1.35 1.70 4.55 1.35 1.35]| 
Millington, N._ J...... “a 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.60 eee 
New Britain, Conn.. se 80 1.30 1.25 1.20 RID “acssscriseccouces 
pop ae ren 60 1.20 1.10 1.00 90 80 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, 
: _ : % inch ¥Y inch % inch 1¥% inch 2¥% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Little Falls, N. Y.—Syenite...... .80 1.20 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20]] 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite ....... 3.50 Pe Nae 1.75 «Sa 1.00f 
Portland, Maine—Granite ........ OE ER ON mame emcee i305 \ The | ae reece 
ER OS SSR Sea eee : 1.50 1.25 1.05 1.00 1.00 
Stockbridge, Ga.—Granite ........ .50 2.00 1.90 1.75 : ) era 
hite Haven, Pa.—Sandstone .85 1.20 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20] 
Granite eeeeA aie RD estcccidaeenie: 1.50 1.50 i ers ee 


*Cubic yard. tAgri. lime. {|R. R. ballast. §Flux. tRip-rap. a 3-inch and less. 














Agricultural Limestone Whole- 


sale at Plant, per Ton 

EASTERN: 
Coldwater, N. Y.—Analysis, 56.77% 

CaCos, 41.74% MgCogs—80% thru 

ge eR ee “ 3.00 

IOI... :icconsesecienieanscionanisaniepstabanaiteieanianteiaalaieets +.50 
Chaumont, N. Y.—Analysis: CaCog, 

92 to 98%; MgCos, 1.51%—(Thru 

100 mesh); ppr., 4.00; bulk........ ase 2.50 

Paper bags 4,00 
Grove City, Pa—Analysis: CaCos, 

94.75%; MgCos, 1.20%—(70% thru 

100 mesh); 80 Ib. ppr., 4.60; bulk... 3,25 
Grove, Md.—90% thru 4 mesh; bulk.... 3.0 
Hillsville, Pa.—Analysis, CaCosg, 85%; 

MgCos, 14%24%—(80% thru 100 mesh) 

in 80 lb. ppr. bags, 4.25; bulk............ 2.75 
Jamesville, N. Y.—68% thru 100 mesh; 

95% thru 50; 100% thru 20. 











Sacks, 3.75; bulk 2.25 
Lime Kiln, Md.—50% thru 50 mesh; 
bulk 4.00 





Rock Cut, N. Y.—Analysis, CaCos, 

91%; MgCos, 5%—(90% thru 50 

STAD scscacstscinsichatininlacnctnnmnenen vam 2.50 
Walford, Pa.—(70% thru 100 mesh; 

85% thru 50; 50% thru 50; 100% 

thru 4); sacked, 4.25; bulk.............. be 2.75 
West Stockbridge, Mass. — Analysis: 

Combined carbonate, 95%—33% thru 

200 mesh; 66% thru 100; 100% thru 

40. Bulk 2.85 
Williamsport, Pa.— Analysis, CaCos, 

88-90%; MegCos, 3-4%—(50% thru 














eS SS eee ae 3.00 
Bags 4.50 
CENTRAL: 

Alton, Ill.—Analysis: CaCos, 969; 
MgCos, 0.75%—90% thru 100 mesh.. 3,00 
50% thru 50 mesh 2.00 


Bedford, Ind.—(90% thru 10 mesh) 
ae. CaCos, 98.5%; MgCos, 

















i 1.75 
Canton, O.—50% thru 100 mesh; bulk 3.00 

Bags 4.50 
Chicago, Ill.—Analysis, CaCos, 53.63% ; 

MgCos, 37.51%—90% thru 50 mesh 1.00 
Columbia, IIl., near East St. Louis 

—(%” down) 1.25 @1.80 
Ellettsville, Ind.—Analysis, Carbonate, 

98% 2.00 
Elmhurst, Ill. — (Analysis, CaCos, 

35.73%; MgCos, 20.69%) 50% thru 

50 mesh 1.25 
Greencastle, Ind.—(Analysis, CaCos, 

98%) 50% thru 50 mesh....W..........00-0 1.75 


Howenstein, O.—100% thru 10 mesh; 
59% thru 50; 39% thru 100............. 2.75@3.00 
Lannon, Wis.—(90% thru 50 mesh) 


Analysis, 54%, CaCos; 44%, MgCos 2.00 
Marble Cliff, O.—(50% thru 100 mesh) 
Analysis, CaCos, 86%; MgCos, 8%.. 2.50 


Marblehead, O.— (Analysis: CaCog, 
95.33%) 100% thru 100 mesh, sacks, 
4.75; bulk 2.75 

McCook, I1l.—Analysis, CaCos, 54.10% 5 
MgCos, 45.04% —100% thru %’ 
sieve; 78.12% thru No. 10; 53.29% 
thru No. 20; 38.14% thru No. 30; 
— thru No. 50; 16.27% thru 











.90@1.00 

Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, CaCos, 94%; 
MgCos, 3% 1.50 
Montrose, Ia.—(90% thru 100 mesh).. 1,25 


Mountville, Va—Analysis, CaCos, 

76.6% ; MgCos, 22.8%—30% thru 100 

mesh; 100% thru 20 mesh.................. 4.00 
Muskegon, Mich.—(90% thru 50 mesh) 

Analysis, CaCos, 53.35%; MgCos, 

43.27% 2.50 
Piqua, O.—Analysis: CaCo,, 82.8%; 

MgCos, 8.2%; neutralizing power in 


terms of calcium carbonate, 95.3%— 








70% thru 100 mesh, bulk ~ 2.50@4.00 
Rockford, Ill. — Analysis. 

53.75%; MegCos, 44.35%...........- = a 1.25 
Stolle, Ill. (near East St. Louis on 

 ¢ ” mesh) 


. Cc R. R.)—(Thru 
Analysis, CaCos, 89.61 to 89.91%; 
MgCos, 3.82% 2,00 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Agricultural Limestone Whole- 
sale at Plant, per Ton 


(Continued from preceding page.) 
St. Paul, Ind.—Analysis, CaCos, 85%; 





MgCos, 12% 1,50 
City, Ia.—Analysis, CaCos, 98% 
na _ [ FO 5 ee 50 


Toledo, O.—Analysis, = 52.72%; 

MizCos, 43%—(20% thru 100 mesh; 

30% thru 50; 80% thru 100; 100% 

thra 5/32 screen) 1.80 
Whi ‘hill, tl. — Pe arg CaCos, 

6.12%} MgCos, 2 5 ——— 








H ; thru 50 mesh, Dunk THRE er ae 2.00 
9 thru 100 mesh 5.00 
SOUTHERN: 

Brooksville, Fla.—50% thru 50 mesh... 2.80 


Cart’ sville, Ga.—Analysis: 96 to 98% 
nbined carbonates—All thru 10 
mesh with all dtst {t......-.-ccccccsceccseonse 2.50 











Dittlinger, Tex.— Analysis, CaCosg, 
09.09%; MgCos, .04%. 
90% thru 100 mesh 2.00 
900% thru 4 mesh 1.00 
Grovania, Ga.—Analysis, CaCos, 95%; 
MeCos, none—50% thru 100 mesh... 3.25 
Hopkinsville, Ky.—Analysis, 94.6 to 
98.1% Cag IDUIR caceecereccccooeseseereeeses 2.00 
Knoxville, Ta (pulverized limestone) 2.50 
(90% thru 100 mesh).........ccccccsccseceseee 2.00 
Irvington, Ky.—(90% thru 50 mesh). 2.00 
RT Jct., Ky.—(Analysis, CaCos, 
5.31%; MgCos, 1.12%) average 
bi 2.00 
Mascot, Tenn.—Analysis, CaCos, 52%; 
MeCos, 8%. 
(80% thru 100 mesh)............c-cceccecsees 2.50 
(All thru 10 mesh)................cccscceeree se 2.00 
80% thru 200 mesh 3.50 





Paper bags, $1.50 extra per ton; 
burlap, 2.00 extra per ton. 
Maxwell, Va. 2.50 





Ocala, Fla.—Analysis, CaCos, 98%— 
(75% thru 200 mesh)...........-..c--+---:-+0 4.50 
Tyrone, Ky.—Analysis, CaCos, 93%; 
MgCos, 6%—90% thru 4 mesh.......... 2.25 
Winnfield, La.—(50% thru 50 mesh)... 3.00 
WESTERN: 
Cement, Calif—50% thru 50 mesh........ 4.00 
Colton, eC OE CaCos, 95%; 
MgCos, 14%; bulk, 2.50; bags........ 3.50 
Fresno, Calif —-(Amaivels, | CaCos, 94%; 
geen ;02%) 50% thru 200 mesh 
90% thru 100; 100% thru 40. 
Prices ie delivery: Sacks, 6.50; bulk 6.00 
. - Fer, 10c each. - 
ansas ity, 0., og 1 att 
50% thru 50 mesh; bulk............... 1.35 


Miscellaneous Sands per Ton 
at Plant 
































Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and 
screened. unless otherwise stated. 

GLASS SAND: 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va.........ccccccsccsessee 2.10 

Special hand selected rock.............. 2.50 
Cedarville and South Vinclend, N. j— _ 

Glass, damp 2.00 

Glass, dry 2.50 
Gray Summit, Mo 2.00 @2,50 
Guion, Ark.—Contracts .......c..sccseeee 1. 

Carlots 2.00 
Klondike and Pacific, Mo.: 

Contracts 2.00 

Car lots 2,50 
Mapleton, Pa. 2,50 

Glass, damp 2.00 
Massillon, Ohio 3,00 
Michigan Cy Ind 30@ .50 
Millington, 1.75 @2.25 





Mineral Ridge, 0) 2,75 
Montoursville, Pa.—Green, washed........ 2.50@2.75 









































Oregon, IIl. 1.75 @2.00 
Ottawa, Ill.—Without contracts.............. 2.00@2.50 
Robinson, Md., washed, screened, not 

dried 2.00 

St. Marys, Pa.—Green ............c.cssccssesesesese 2.50 

Sands, Elk Co., Pa. eds rery green.. 2,50 

Thayer, W. Va.—Washed........cec-0-..- 2.50 
Unwashed 2.00 
FOUNDRY SAND: 

Albany, N. Y.—Core 1.50@2.25 
Molding fine 2.§ 
Molding coarse 2.50 
Brass molding 2.50 
Sand blast 2.75 @4.00 

Allentown, Pa.—Core .........cccscsscsscsseeseeee 1.50@1.75 
Molding coarse 1.50 

Arenzville, Ill.—Molding fine.............. 1.50 

Cleveland, O.—Core .........-.-.--+-+++ - 1,00@1.50 
Molding fine, molding coarse. e 
Brass molding 

Colts, OC CC asseassecsnecsecescvenssssosensi 
Furnace lining , 
Molding fine, steel molding.................. 2.00 


(Continued on next page) 





Rock Products 


75 











Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 








Washed Sand and Gravel 


























































































































































Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 

City or shipping point 1/10 inch % inch ¥% inch 1 inch 1% inch 2 inch 

EASTERN: down and less and less and less andless_ and less 
Ambridge, South Heights, Pa... .................. 1.00 . 1.00 
Attica, N. Y .65 .65 75 
Concord Jct., Mass DicasScsnassinsnie 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Farmingdale, N. J. 75 
Fishers Station, N: » ae 65@ .75, all sizes 
Hartford, Conn. SO anntttininn 1.25 1 
Morristown, N. .60 .60 1.20 1.00 
N. Wilbraham, Mass .60* De” wasiinsanceanoas 
Pittsburgh, ES RS aiioanies 1.00 Pe 1.00 
Weehingsen. D. C.—Wharves... = 75 75 2.00 1.40 
Yardsville, N. J is .50@ .75, all sizes 

CENTRAL: 

ERs ii cstnaemacene iceeneiensons 60@ .75 60@ .75 1.50@4.50 1.30 1.20 1.20 
Attica, Covington, Silverwood, 

Ind., Palestine, IIl................. 75 ae aa 75 75 75 
Barton, Wis. side 85 .80 1.00 ~ .80 .80 
MING WE icckcacitetsucrincsccmsstinaticntes .50 sand, .70 g 
Chicago 1.25@1.50 1.10@1.25 1. tel. 25 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 
GLO, Cnaiemtactiasenieiamnce. ccddecudennintan : y 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
CCIE DINIL - sicinpssvicicsinneicriaes 75 75 85 75 75 75 
Earlestead (near Flint), Mich. -60 ay uceaiidiaaasiaias 1.20 1.00 85 
Escanaba, Mich. 90 1.60 1.20 1.00 .90 
Ft. Jefferson, Mechanicsb’ g, O. .50@ .60 50@ .60 -50@ .60 60@ .70 .60@ .70 .60@ .70 
Grand Rapids, Mich................... ae .70* 1.39" 1,15* 1.00* 1.00° 
Hersey, Mich. .... j .50 .60 1.10 1.10 1.10 wae 
Indianapolis, Ind. .60 , . ee 1.50 75 75 
Janesville, Wis. ..... 65 i. Geet os ae 
Mason City, Ia. .. .85 75 1.65 1.60 1.50 1.40 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 70 .70 80 80 .80 80 
Minneapolis, Minn. .50 .50 1,75 1.75 1.50 1.50 
Oxford, Mich. ee 
Saginaw, i era 1.00 1.10 2.10 1.95 1.95 1.85 

(Includes freight rates .60 to .80 per ton) 
St. Louis, Mo., F. O. B. cars.. 1.20 1.25 1.50 5 Beene 1.25 
Summit Grove, Ind, .................. 75 
Terre oon Ind 75 5 TELE eee CEPT ae i. ” 
po _” eee .60, all sizes 
Yoiee Sonam Oregon and 

Dt | eae ae 75 75 75 75 75 

SOUTHERN: 

Le ee -85 .85 85 1.50 1.50 1.25 
MNS WEMERE MIND, eniisiscarseantacigistcin) xatatcsnaajeaties Cee ea es eee Be 

Macon, Ga. -75@1.00 

Memphis, Tenn. 1.25 EER 
1, fo ay” See 1.25 92 Concrete gravel 1.30 

Roseland, ue “and Condron, 

1 ene eee .50 — ) a. Sree sewers 
py Eee ae: .60 1.75 
Valde Rouge, La .80 1.25@1.50 
Lo a oo a a .70 1.10 1.10 

WESTERN: 

Wamess City Wins cncccccccsccscces .60 .60 (Kaw river sand .60 per ton aa 
Lincoln, Neb. (on cars). 1.00 1.00 2.10 , 5” [eee 1.9 
Dy ae > .80* i «oe 1.56" . 
Roseburg, Ore. .... 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 
San Francisco, Cal........... = 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Saratoga, San Jose, Canhiiinc. : scsciccccticcccccs 60@ .75 60@ .70 60@ .70 .60@ .70 .60@ .70 
ee ae 1.25* 25 2.00* De ancien 1.25° 
Vancouver, Wash. pe ene ee : Sa ee 1.10° 
WRU, CI: ccnccreccencctenseceiasiisin .60 60@ .75 .70 60@ .75 60 .50@ .60 
Bank Run Sand and Gravel 

Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel 

City or or shipping point 1/10 inch ¥Y% inch ¥Y% inch linch 1¥% inch 2 inch 

EAS down and less and less and less and less and less 
PR eng Pe es sacnaietataceeiacaitaas .60 .50@ .65 .65 
TRIE, CONN <sccrcanssatinccasnie SUN? cssmtsiiiicaas - cenigphinecmvbinns, “. Aimagancbaaanel \ aeiehieniaion eaten 
Yardville, N. J @ .7 
(er ee ee 1.00@1.10 (crushed rock sand) 

CENTRAL: 

Attica, Gosingeen. Silverwood, 

Ind., Palestine, iccaipinitecaioen .60 .60 -60 -60 .60 66 
Escanaba, Mich. «0... 1.00 cu. yd., all sizes 
Grand Rapids, — .60 eee .60 
Hersey, Mich. .............. .40 .50 .60 .60 genre 
Illinois, Northern | 50@ .60 
Janesville, Wis. a na sie 
Oxford, Mich. GO Niciscnciccition 
pe): ee Saat and ar mixed, sy) 65 
Saginaw, Mich. (Incldg. frt.).. 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Wabash Valley District, Ind. ...... .60 ay all an, 

Winona, Minn Pit run gravel under 2-in., .70 
Yorkville, _ Oregon and 
Ovaue, J saiisilesiiactsniinieiaainiitine .60 
SOUT HERN: 
Albany, Ga. -70@1.00 
Dudley, Ky. (Cru 95 { ees 1.00 
Gravel Siding, Miss.... Mine run 45c per ton 
Knoxville, Tenn. . .90 .90 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.30 

Lindsay, Tex. . Ballast pit-run gravel, .50 ton 
Pine Bluff, Ar oad gravel .4 
Thomas, La. .40@ .70 
Valde Rouge, La .60@ .75 
Waco, Texas -67 

WESTERN: 

Pueblo, Col. -60* River Run, .60 unscreened 
Roseburg, Ore. (crushed stone) . 1.25 15 1.00 
Saratoga, San Jose, Calif. .60@ .70 .60@ .70 -60@ .70 








Yorkville, Ore. 





* Cubic yard. B Bank. L Lake. 


60@ .75 .60@ .70 
‘40 40 


eeeseecceee oe 





|| Ballast. 

































Chicago, Il.......ccncoss:- 
Detroit, Mich............. 
Ironton and Jack- 








































All sizes, $1.50, F. O. B. Chicago 
All sizes, 1.65, F. O. 


B. Detroit 





Rock Products 
Crushed Slag Wholesale at Plant Per Ton 


Screenings, 
City or s chigping point % inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
BA Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 
oe “tegen and sncneany 
dasvatabteateasaivioe 2.50 - 1.50 85 85 85 85 
Bufalo, i 2.00 9 95 95 95 95 
ge ROI, . cesses’. Minisipeoniinnseine 8 1,05 1,05 95 95 
Canaan, Conn, .... 4.00 00 .50 1.25 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Brig ee 1.75 85@1.00 DBOBRSO:  cccctieens 1.00 1.00 1.00 
BION, Tis. cesssivten. soensecrinnnecs as 1.00 0 (jinn 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Ensley, ae axe 2.05 B00) o.oo, “90@1.20 1.00 90 185 
Hokendaugua and 
Topton, Pa. ............ 2.50 85 1.50 85 85 85 85 
Lebanon _- 
ee 2.50 85 1.50 85 85 85 85 
Philadclphis: ‘Dist. .... 2.50 75 1.50 85 85 85 85 
Pittsburgh, i» Dist. 2.05 1,10 1.50 1.10 1,10 1.10 1.10 
Sharpsvi le, Pa. demeens 1.75 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
CENTRAL: 




























































































































































































































a ere 2.00 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
pS i « eee a All sizes, 2.00, F. O. B. Toledo 
Youngstown, Sharps- 
ville, Hubbard, Lee- 
SON, COL scconcans 2.00 1.10 1.50 1,10 1.10 1.10 1,10 
Agricultural Lime and Hydrate at Plant Per Ton 
Agricultural 
— Agricultural Lime— PerCent Per Cent drate 
Bulk Bags CaO MgO ags 
EASTERN: 
Adams, Mass. ............ 7.50@8.00 65 
a cicnasesseesnsosccsschenteeneverseesumeubcoamaveies scciinattiinas 95.14 RAS 3 esmmisante 
Berkeley, R. I... 14.00 45 SS 8s. pspuenaunanaees 
Bridgeport, Pa. .. TDIIO  cicecuseteenece 55 44 9.00@11.00 
Cavendish, Vt. 2.50 bbl. in car lots 
Cavetown, Md. 8.50 
Cedar Hollow, Devault, Rambo and 
Swedeland, Pa. 8.00 10.75 grd. 58 38 10.75 
Chippewa, Ba: c. SBOE DD . kcccmnsens 78.67 BeOO © Nacmieteennters 
Farnams, Mass. 5.00 7.50 
Frederick, Md. ee 8 
ES 0 Se eer ae 3.25 4.50 94.75 
Grove, Md. ee ee rete 
anente Springs, Vt 8.00 85 
Hollidaysburg, £ | Aeon eas 94.25 P 
Hyndman, Pa. 5.00 8.50 80.23 5 gl ees 
Lime Bluff, Pa. SRG cctmictgnicce 78.67 RR 
Lime Kiln, Md 8.00 10.75 10.75 
Lime Ridge, Pa. eS | neni 80.562062.56 S.87 tO 2.75 — ccccccccccresgecre 
Mt. Union, Pa MN: - sckeaacanee 94.6 
Newburgh, N. Y 57 38 8.00 
New Castle, Pa. 3.5 4.50 47:60:50.4 GiG2tO TTD — ciccisccescccscers 
Paxtang, Pa. . ere 60 eee 
Rosedale, N. Y. TIO)  sctistcmuhcne 96 5 (Bulk, 6,00) 
Sandville, O. 9.00 
“yn, ti Dover Plains, Me Be 
... 7.00@9.50 70 86s axtoanamentucauiias 10.75 to 12.00 
Union ‘pidge, Md. BO). 2c cca as 73 1 10.75 
Williamsport, Pa. 5.50 10.00 65 to 80 2 to 4 10.00 
Williams Station, Pa Tae Gecstondpersensean 60.6 39.1 9.75@10.50 
York, Pa. a 90 to 95 2to7 10.75 
CENTRAL: 
Alton, Ill. ROOD: Siiciceccce 94.0 
NINN or Se aces. jbanatnaeee Ul omaiieeete 61.09 9 9.75 
Forest, O. 7.50 
Un cs ucueuee . o/gpelukciaworiesen 10.00 54 &95 40 & 1.75 10.00 
Marblehead, Ohio 54 16.0 9.75 
ge. RR eRe ares: ee P00: - ccconae 11.00 
ES EES PLEATS A EN ne ote Pe A ES 33.62 17.73 9.75 
Woodville, Ohio 9.25 46 to 48 30 to 34 10.25 
SOUTHERN: 
Blowers, Fla. 5.06 7.25 98.0 
Burns, Tenn. 9.00 96 0.54 
Chippewa, Fila. 5.00 80.0 15.0 
BOARS RNIN seta scacs ve sacigsaaonbacseoaecen 8.00 97.82 0.12 
Karo, Va. 8.00 97.0 1.26 
EN, , ERR 8.50 97 1,74 
Lushing, Va. 9.00 60 15 
Maxwell, Va. 5.00 84 Ee. intents 
Newala, Ala. 8.50@9.00 99.33 
Ocala, Fla. 4.0 6.00 pulv. 98% (dry basis) — ............. aie 
ES eR: OER 7.50 6.48 s 
WESTERN: 
NN NN a i ee Sco ee 12.00 
SOGEISEN MOBILE”) nxseseneeosovacessucestseoushacsestarsapnarseoneee 4.50 97 2 15.00 
aa Ree EE ee ee 9.00@11.00 98.62 0.29 12.50@15.00 
Knowles, Wis. 8.00 55 45 50 
Lime, Ore. 2 ee 91.48 RO. tceececnenen 
Oscas Island, Wash. 5.50 16.50 
San Francisco, Calif. a 15.00 
NS Ree A ER 6.00 8.00 96 2 Pak A 
Miscellaneous Sands per Ton Klondike and Gray Summit, Mo— 
(Conti af di ) Molding fine 1.50@2.50 
Cc “i eS Se ee eee Greenville, Ill—Molding coarse red...... 1.60@1.80 
onneaut, O.— Guion, Ark.—Filter .... 2.50 
3.0 hed : 
meine assis ee ee srAEZ t+ ta Hancock, Md.—Core and ‘brass. ‘mldg. 1.65 
Eau Claire, Wis.—Core ............- 2.25 Uellam, Pa.—Core 2.00 
Brass molding and sand _Dlast.. 2.25 Joplin, Mo.—Stone sawing, flint............ 1.25 
as gue eatin! mga lining.. oa Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri River core 85 
Zhe a i eee er Leesburg, Pa.—Core, furnace lining, 
Brass molding .................-- 2.75 Idi fi d 2.00 
Molding fine, steel molding. aa 2.00 ig Aeheheeina be aegis og! sepa agemaeancan antemene . 
Molding, Coarse -.ve.csssseeseseesceeesessveeeee. 2.00@2.50 Mapleton, Pa.—Molding, fine and core, 
Sand blast 3.50 damp 2. ies: 50 
Core 2.00 Molding, fine, dry 3.00 
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Massillon, O.—Steel molding coarse.... 2.50 
Molding fine 2.50 
Molding coarse 2.50 
Traction 2,50 
Furnace lining 3.00 
Core 2.50 

Michigan City, Ind.—Core, bank.......... -40@ .50 

Millington, Ill—Furnace lining, roof- 
ee RTE La 1.50@2.00 
Core . 1,50 

Mineral Ridge, O.— Core, molding, 
sand blast, roofing, brass molding, 
etc.. washed, screened (damp) 2.10 

Montoursville, Pa.—Core...............-:s0s0-0 1.50@2.00 
Molding fine 1.50@2.00 
Traction 1.25@1.75 
Brass molding 2.00 @2.50 

Ohio—Various points: 

POOR, TN, TR cess csceicscciccncnctaenancse tit 
Iron molding, coarse........ 
Brass molding, minimum 2: 00 

Oregon, Ill.—Core 2.00 @2.50 
Furnace lining 2.00 @2.50 
ISON RINNE iiastccisnccssaientssnntseuanetcannnsaice 2.75 

Ottawa, I1l.—Sand Sleek. pihainaas . 3.00 
Core, furnace, steel moldin ' 2.50 
Roofing sand, molding coars 2.50 
Stone sawing, traction........ . 2.50 
Brass molding 2.00 @2.50 

Providence, R. I.—Molding fine............ 2,00 
Molding coarse 1,90 
Brass molding 2,25 
Sand blast 3.00 @4.00 

Sugar Grove, Ohio—Core (dried and 
screened) 2.00 
Traction 2,00 

Thayers, Pa.—Core and traction............ 1.75 @2.00 
Furnace lining, molding....... “ 1.25 

Utica, Pa.—Core 2.00 
Molding coarse, traction............cs000 2.50 
Brass molding 2.75 
Sand blast 3.50 

WARE WICK, DiC crcscsccssccccerisecsseconsomeenes 2.25 
Furnace lining 2.25 
Molding fine 2,25 
Molding, coarse 2.25 
Traction and brass molding................ 2.25 


a 
o 
J 





Wedron, I1l.—Core, (crude silica). . 75@1. 
Furnace lining, molding fine................ ‘75@1. 00 

West Albany, N. Y.—Molding fine....... eaten 4 
Molding coarse 
Brass molding 133 








Gypsum, per Ton, at Plant 














Castalia, O.—Crushed, to cement mills 3.50 
Ground, to cement mills....................+ 3.50 
Land plaster 6.00 

Fort Dodge, Ia., bulk 3.50 

Garhutt, N. Y.—Land plaster, bags...... 7.00 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Crushed gypsum 7.00 
Ground gypsum rock 9.00 

Gypsumville, Man., Cath..........ssssssessseee 3.00 

Oakfield, N. Y 7,00 

Sandusky, O. 6.00 





Jute sacks, $3.00 extra; paper, $1.00 extra. 


Ground Rock Phosphate at 


Plant, per Ton 


Centervilie, Tenn.—B. P. L., 60% to 
0%; ton, 2240 Ibs. Ground rock 
phosphate (90% thru 100 mesh).......- 9.00@10.00 
Lump rock, 72% to 75%, B. P. L... 6.00@8.50 
Sa Tenn.—B. P. L., 60%. "2 7.00 
B. P , 60% to 70%..........00+ 7.00@9.00 
ene Tenn.—B. 
ton, 2240 Ibs. Ground 36% ‘thru 100 




















mesh. ...... 8.50 

Lump rock 6.00 @7.50 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—(B. P. L. 68%) 

3% 7.00 

BOT). stem 8.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B. P. L., 70%...- 9.50 
Nichols, Fla.—Pebble, B. P. L., 68%.. 10.09 


Wales, Tenn. (95% thru 100 mesh) 
(guaranteed 14% phosphorus <0 








DRED | scisccemmininasaniibaniesaihnlel : 8.25 
Walls, Tenn.—B. P. L., 70.2%— 

To County Agri. ASSM&.........0++-+-- _ 7.50 

To others 7.75 


Florida Soft Phosphate 


Croon, Fla.—Ground pebble, 30%.......... 16.00 
Pulverized soft, 269 ......ccccccccssscccceeee 17.50 
Jacksonville (Fla.) District............s000 10.00 @12.00 


(Add 2.50 for sacks) 


Pheetine, t ns (in burlap bags, 100- 15.00 
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' Incorporations | 


The Simbroco Stone Co., Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated with $500,000 capital. 

The Garfield Rock Asphalt Co., Wilmington, 
Del.. has been incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware, with a capital of $1,250,000. 

The Dania Portland Cement Co., chartered at 
Dania, Fla., with a capital stock of $200,000, 
will soon begin erecting a plant at that place. 


The Waukesha Washed Sand Co., Milwaukee, 
has increased its stock from $60,000 to $100,000. 
This includes $60,000 common stock and $40,000 
preferred stock. 


The Standard Art Stone Co., with headquar- 
ters in Portland, Oregon, has been incorporated 
by R. Nitschke, Oswald Andrae and Theodore 
Schmidt. The capital stock is $5,000. 


The Westfield Marble Co., Westfield, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $700,000. 
The directors are W. A. Murray, president; 
A. E. McBrien, treasurer, and A. J. Smith. 


The Arkansas Fullers Earth Refining Co., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $500,000. 
The incorporators are T. L. Croteau, VP. Bb. 
Drew and C, H. Blaske, all of W ilmington, Del. 


The Alabama Lime Works, Fort Payne, Okla., 
has been incorporated, with J. J. Farnsworth, 
president and manager; $20,000 worth of equip- 
ment, including four lime kilns will be in- 
stalled. 


The Fayette Sand & Gravel Co., Washington, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000. The general manager is G,. D. Baker. 
Other incorporators are G. A. Hyer, H. C. 
Hosier, and F. W. Jacobs. 


The Texarkana Gravel Co., of Texarkana, Tex., 
has been incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Texas to operate a gravel plant. The 
capital stock is $50,000. The incorporators are: 
W. T. Hays, Harry Wiley and A. E. Rushing. 


The Wauhatchie Limestone Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been incorporated under the laws of 
Tennessee, with a capital of $100,000. The in- 
corporators are: Alex Harris, C. M. Seymour, 
T. G. McConnell, A. L. Mason and W. T. Kol- 


ter. 


Caslani Brothers, Inc., Barre, Vt., has been 
incorporated under the laws of the state of Ver- 
mont, for the purpose of general granite cut- 
ting and quarrying. The capital stock is $5,000. 
The incorporators are Frank Caslani, Josephine 
Caslani and Leopoldo Tomborini, of Barre, Vt. 


The Royal Granite Co., St. Cloud, Minn., has 
been incorporated to do quarrying of granite and 
to manufacturer same into rock products. The 
capital is $50,000 and the incorporators are Wm. 
Wagner, president; John Lukemeyer, vice presi- 
dent; W. J. Bohner, Vice President, and Hugo 
Freeburg, secretary and treasurer. 


The International Cement Corp., Portland, 
Me., has been incorporated under the laws of 
the state of Maine, for the purpose of mining 
raw material and manufacturing cement. The 
capital is $2,000,000, and the incorporators are: 
President, R. L. Johnson; treasurer, H. 1 
Smith, and clerk, A. B. Farnham. 


The Limestone Products Corp. of America has 
taken over a tract of 45 acres of limestone at 
Sparta Junction, Sussex County, N. J., and 
expect to begin the production of limestone for 
agricultural and commercial purposes. The of- 
ficers of the company are: President, E. S. Bix- 
ler of Easton; vice-president, W. H. Morrow of 
Belvidere; secretary and treasurer, W. E. Horne 
of Faton, N. J. Mr. Bixler and Mr. Horne were 
formerly connected with the Edison_ Portland 
Cement Co. plant at New Village, 


The Youngstown Silica Sand & Products Co., 
Youngstown, Pa., has been incorporated for the 
Purpose of developing a deposit of silica sand. 
The tract, which is on the Pennsylvania railroad, 
four miles south of Mercer, Pa., contains 119 
acres of sand. A contour survey of the tract 
is now being made and machinery to remove 
the deposit is being designed by C. Krause, 
in the engineering department of the Carnegie 
Steel Corp. The capital stock is $200,000. The 
directors are: R. T. Miller, G. E. Burke, R. E. 
Holway, J. R. Riley, T. M. McEsbeck. 


The Missouri Portland Cement Co., main of- 
fices in St. Louis, Mo., is to build, at its Mem- 
phis, Tenn., sales headquarters, a new concrete 
and tile warehouse, which will cost $7,500. 

The Giant Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has declared a 3% per cent dividend on the 
preferred stock. This is the first dividend on 
this stock which is cumulative at the rate of 7 
per cent per annum, since July 1, 1916. 

The Petoskey Portland Cement Co., has made 
T. B. John of Newaygo, Mich., manager of the 
new company which will build a plant at 
Petoskey, Mich., this winter. A. B. Klise and 
K. C. Buckbee, who will have charge of the 
construction, have recently been in Milwaukee 
to arrange for purchase of the machinery. 

The Syracuse Cement Co., after drilling for 
several months, has located a deposit of lime 
stone 400 feet below the ground near its plant 
north of Lake Wawasee, Ind. The company is 
now sinking a shaft and intends to manufacture 
cement out of limestone. For many years it has 
been making cement from marl taken out of Lake 
Wawasee. 

The Alpha Portland Cement Co., Nazareth Ce- 
ment Co., Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., and Penn- 
Allen Cement Co., are suing the Lehigh Valley 
Light & Power Co., successor to Lehigh Navi- 
gation Electric Co., at Tauto, Pa., which sup- 
plies power to a number of industries in eastern 
Pennsylvania, including the above cement com- 
panies, on the ground of unjust and unreason- 
able increase in rates, effective October 15, 1919, 
and averring that such increase is in violation 
of contract entered into between’ the parties. 
Mr. S. Z. Mitchell, president of the Bond & Share 
Co., and chairman Board of Directors Lehigh 
Power Securities Co., who took the stand for 
the power company, claims that the increase in 
rates was necessary to attract investors to the 
financing of this public utility, inasmuch as the 
increased cost of coal and labor is preventing 
the company from earning sufficient on its in- 
vestment to attract more capital. 


[Quarries — 


The Storb Crushed Stone Co. crushing plant 
at Pine Forge, Pa., has been completely de- 
stroyed by fire, with a loss to the company ag- 
gregating $30,000. Only a part of this was cov- 
ered by insurance. The quarry had a daily out- 
put, before the fire, of 1,000 tons. It is stated 
that the work of rebuilding will be started im- 
mediately, so that as little time as possible will 
be lost. 

The Pittsburgh Manganese Corporation, incor- 
porated under the laws of Virginia, owns all 
free surface and mineral rights on 188 acres 
near Compton, Va. The holding is well situated 
and according to reports, the development is so 
far progressed as to make certain a large de- 
posit of very valuable ore. A movement is now 
under foot to raise $120,000 of the $300,000 au- 
thorized stock to supply equipment, and to make 
a payment on the property. The officers and 
directors of the company are Max Bruening, 
president; S. M. Houston, vice-president; S. 
M. Bauersmith, secretary; J. H. Morrow, treas- 
urer; A. A. Wilson, T. R. Schneider and J 
Smidt. The company’s offices are at Luray, Va., 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. C. Haines has received an appointment as 
salesman. with the Allied Belting Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. The Allied Belting Co. is owned by the 
Greenville Gravel Co., of Greenville, Ohio. 

J. J. Moore, who has been actively engaged in 
the sale of building material since 1910, with 
the exception of the period spent with the U. S 
army, has joined the sales forces of the Beaver 
Board Companies, New York City. 


OBITUARY 


C. K. Blackwood, who for the past 17 years 
has been an important factor in the progress 





and development of the Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Chicago, died on Dec. 14, 1919. At that time 
Mr. Blackwood was holding the offices of vice- 
president, assistant treasurer and a director of 
the company. 

D. S. Cook, until recently superintendent of 
the plant of the Louisville Cement Co., at 
Speeds, Ind., fell dead as he was leaving the 
wash room of the Hotel Henry Watterson, 
Louisville, Ky. Mr. Cook, who was 62 years old, 
entered the employment of the Louisville Ce- 
ment Co. when he was 14 years old, and had 
been with the company constantly with the ex- 
ception of two years, when he was an engineer 
for the Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis 
railroad. 

G. G. Knott, assistant superintendent of the 
Superior Portland Cement Co., Concrete, Wash., 
was instantly killed on Nov. 10, while instruct- 
ing a shift foreman how to replace a belt that 
had slipped off the pulley. His raincoat was 
caught between the belt and the pulley on a 
Hercules mill, pulling him in between the two 
and crushing his body. Mr. Knott had been 
with the company for nine years, working up 
from electrician to the position he occupied at 
the time of his death. He leaves a wife and 
9-year-old daughter. 

John L. Wheat, one of the best known cement 
men in the central west, died at the age of 86 
years, at his home in Louisville, following a lin- 
gering illness, having retired last year. Mr. 
Wheat for many years was in the wholesale 
grocery business, and later was president of the 
Union Lime & Cement Co. That company for 
many years had a big cement mill in Southern 
Indiana, producing natural cement, and affiliated 
with the old Western Cement Association, which 
went through many big fights. In the latter 
years of the company it handled a jobbing, busi- 
ness, and for a time handled a full line of build- 
ing supplies, with fine show rooms at the Main 
street house, and also in the Starks building, 
adjoining the Engineers’ & Architects’ Club. 


The Alabama Lime Works, Fort Payne, Ala., 
is constructing a $20,000 lime plant, which will 
have four kilns. The building proper will be 
of galvanized iron and 50x120 ft. in dimensions. 
The capacity will be 45 tons of lime per day. 


L-Pib ate wrbale a Cb a> ysl 


The Clear Sand and Gravel Co., Wilmington, 
N. Y., will be the new name of the Dolan Manu- 
facturing Co. 

The Detroit Limestone Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
has been incorporated under the laws of the state 
of Michigan, with a capital of $4,000. The in- 
corporators are: J. W. Smart, E. C. Smith and 
R. S. Rush. 

The Minnesota Gravel Co., Springtield, Minn., 
has been incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Minnesota, to own and onerate a sand 
and gravel plant. The capital stock is $30,000. 
The president is A. O. Ochs, W. A. Ochs is 
secretary and treasurer, and J. A. Ochs is also 
a director. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Limestone Co., 
Branchville, N. J., has been incorporated under 
the laws of New Jersey to operate a pulverizing 
agricultural limestone plant. The capital stock 
is $10.000, and is owned by farmers exclusively. 
The plant capacity is 30 tons ner day, which it 
is stated is being sold to stockholders at $2.80 
per ton. The price to outsilers is $3.00 per 
ton. 

The Columbus Sand & Gravel Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, through arrangements made by the city 
council, will dredge the Scioto River between 
its confluence with the Olentangy River and 
the old state dam, located at the foot of Main 
St. The work is to be done after the flood pro- 
tection work is completed. The Columbus Sand 
& Gravel Co. is now taking care of gravel 
dredged by the W. E. Callahan Construction Co. 
Two acres of city property on the east side of 
the river at Spring St. will be used as a base 
for the dredging company and the considerable 
machinery which it is installing. 








Rates for advertising in the Classified Department: 


Rock Products 


January 3, 1920 


2.50 per column inch per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.50. Please send check with your order. 


ese ads must be paid in advance of insertion. 








Plants For Sale 


Help Wanted 





Help Wanted 








FOR SALE 


Sand and Gravel Plant; including Huen- 
nekes System Sand Lime Brick Factory, 
complete; Lime Kiln; unlimited amount 
of Materials—favorable 
Crusher. 

Operating. 


location for 


Exclusive territory for output. 


Address 


G. N. Wyckoff, Dudley, Ky. 








FOR SALE 


Crusher Stone Property for sale in Southern 
Indiana. Plenty of stone. Good siding connec- 
tions on good railroad. A Number 5 crushing 
plant with limestone grinder, and fine prospects 
for 1920 business. Good reasons for selling. 
Address 


Box 1350 Care of Rock Products 








Laboratories 








TESTING LABORATORIES 
Guarantee your agricultural LIME and 
LIMESTONE by our chemical and screen 
tests. Have us determine the ACIDITY 
of your prospects’ soils. 

Guarantee your PULVERIZERS by our 
screen tests. Have us determine the 
calcium CARBONATE equivalents of 
your prospects’ limestone. 


Chemically pure reagents and neutral distilled 
water used. 


Investigate our sales service and our personal 
sales letters directly to your’ prospects 


SOIL AND. LIMESTONE TESTING LABORATORY 


- Richards, Director 
North Vernon, Indiana 








Dynamite and Drill Foreman 


Wanted 


For crushed granite operation. Permanent 
position. Constant operation. Do not ap- 
ply unless you send references as to ability 
and character, and unless you are an ex- 
pert in laying out and shooting shots in 
Wil: 


pay expenses of right man here for con- 


hard granite or trap for crushers. 


| ference. 





THE WESTON & BROOKER CO. 
Columbia, S. C. 








WANTED 


Superintendent for large wash sand and gravel 
plant, one who is competent for production, me- 
chanical ability for supervision, maintenance, 
and continuous production. Address 


Box 1348 Care of Rock Products 








WANTED 


Superintendent of proven executive ability to 
take charge of large electrically operated quarry 
and sand plant, generating own power with B. 
& W. water tube boilers. Must understand 
piston and centrifugal pumps, Operation con- 
tinuous throughout the year. Address 


Box 1349 Care of Rock Products 








WANTED 


Man to take charge of new gravel pit; 
familiar with the handling of crude oil 
engines and 8-inch centrifugal pump. Ad- 
dress 


Box 1355 Care of Rock Products 








WANTED 


A superintendent to take charge of a large 
crushing plant in Illinois. Must be up to 
date and a little ahead. State age, experi- 
ence and salary expected. Address 


Box 1354 Care of Rock Products 








Situation Wanted 








POSITION WANTED 


as superintendent. Have had twenty years’ 
experience in sand and gravel washing plants, 


handling centrifugal pumps and all kinds of 
machinery. Can furnish best of references as 
to ability. 

Box 1352 Care of Rock Products 








SITUATION WANTED 


Superintendent desires engagement where thor- 
ough knowledge of operation is essential for 
economical production; thorough knowledge of 
heavy blasting and efficient upkeep of machin- 
ery. References. Address 


Box 1351 Care of Rock Products 








Partners Wanted 








PARTNER WANTED 


to help finance a large Washed Sand and Gravel 
Plant. Good market guaranteed. Two hard 
roads will be built this year. Good railroad 
rates and facilities. 


Box 1353 Care of Rock Products 














For prompt and satisfactory results in buying or selling a plant, 


securing help or a position, use the Classified Department of 


ROCK PRODUCTS 





It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 


= 
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Rates for advertising in the Used Equipment Department: $2.50 per column inch per insertion. 
your order. 


Minimum charge, $2.50. Please send check with 
These ads must be paid in advance of insertion. 








FOR SALE 


150—Elevator buckets, ten gauge steel 24” 
x10’x1314” for 26” elevator. These buck- 
ets are warranted to be in first class sec- 
ond-hand condition and are offered for 
sale because no longer needed, our method 
of elevating material having been changed 
to belt conveyor. 


THE CARMICHAEL GRAVEL COMPANY 
Williamsport, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 








New—RAILS—Relaying 


All sections on hand for quick shipment. 
Reasonable prices quoted. Our stock is 
very complete. 

M. K. FRANK 
Frick Building 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


One J. R. Alsing Co.’s No. 6 Cylinder 
equipped for either wet or dry grinding. 
Lined with vitreous porcelain. Will grind 
a charge equal in volume to 120 pounds 


of sand. Has been used but very little. 


Will sell cheap. It was purchased for ex- | 


perimental purposes which are now com- 


pleted. 


The Orford Soap Co., Manchester, Conn. 





FOR SALE 


20—Crushers, Nos. 2 to 10, mostly Gates. 
2—327 HP. W. T. boilers, 180 Ibs. $9.50 HP. 
9—150 HP. 125 lb. H.R.T. boilers, butt strap. 
I—No. 10K Gates Manganese fitted crusher. 
I—No. 4 crushing plant, motor drive. 

I—No. 3 crushing plant, engine drive. 
2—48”x12’ Taylor Manganese screens. 
25—Air compressors, 60 to 4000 cu, ft. 
50—Steam engines, 30 to 1500 HP. 
75—Steam and Centrifugal pumps. 

1—30-60 HP. Emerson-Brantingham tractor. 
1—30 HP. and !I—95 HP. Internally fired 

boilers. 
Send us your inquiries for electrical equip., 
engines, hoists. 


Ross Power Equipment Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








FOR SALE 


40 ton Baldwin S. G. 4 wh. switcher (IIls.) 

15 ton Baldwin 36” ga. saddle tank (Ills.) 

12 ton Porter 36” ga. saddle tank (Kans.) 

18 ton Davenport 48” ga. saddle tank (Ills.) 
14 ton Shay geared 36” ga. (Tenn.) 

7% ton Whitcomb E. 36” ga. gasoline ( Mich.) 
51 E, Marion electric traction shovel, 13% yd. 


1—1 yd. Keisler type clam shell. 
2—2 yd. Owen H. clam shells. 

1—7 ton Superior stone grapple. 
1—7'% Austin gyratory crusher. 
2—7'% Kennedy gyratory crushers. 
2—48” Symons disc crushers. 


A. V. KONSBERG, 226 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 














1999, 2059 


Steam Shovels 
Model 60 Marion Shovels, 21%4-yard dippers, Nos. 


Locomotives 


Repaired Contractors’ Equipment 


1—1'4-yard Browning. 





Clam Shell Buckets 


1—1l-yard type “E” Blaw 








1—14x 20” standard gauge saddle tank Locomo- 
tive. 


2—American 10x16” Locomotives, 36” gauge, 
with butt joint boilers 


4—18-ton 10x 16” Dinkeys, 36” gauge 


Cableway 


1—Lidgerwood Cableway, 1164-ft. span, with 
9x10” DC Reversible Link Motion Cable- 
way Engine, 3-ton capacity 
We have a large stock of thoroughly repaired 
Construction Equipment of all kinds ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 


Cars 
20—12-yard Western Air Dump, standard gauge, 
26 ft. bed. 
26—12-yard Western air-dump standard gauge cars, 
19’ bed. 


Hoisting Engines 
1—8%4 x 10 DC 2-D Lambert, with boiler 


1—6 x 10” DC 2-D Byers. 


1—6% x 10 DC 2-D Mundy, with attached swinger 
and boiler 


H. KLEINHANS COMPANY 


Union Arcade 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Saying, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS,” will bring quicz action 
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The Fuller Engineering Co. 


Analytical Chemists 





Offices: Allentown National Bank Building 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works 


Designing, Constructing and Operating Engineers Phila delphia, Pa. 


Steam and Gasoline 


Cement and Mpdveted Lime Plaats « Specialty LO COMOTIVES 


for 


Industrial Service 













































* 
= eg at Designer and 
ire Clot ° ° 
‘ é earn ie assuring maximum production and uni- Construction Engineer 
orm suits, 
= Wire pond pny soci, brece, quivaniond and cpeciel Of Stone Crushing Plants, Conveying and Storage 
Detailed information in catalog Systems, Quarry Operations, Rotary Lime Kilns, etc. 
Py on reques 
Audubon Wire Cloth Co., Inc., 120 Broadway New York 
Audubon, N. J. 4 
Three miles from Philadelphia Si etna neneieaeniianel 





















we will help you get it 


My address is—Street..........................---- ee ee ee 





If you don’t find it advertised in Rock Products 


Complete Information Service—Just ask us when you desire catalogs or 
information ina hurry. No charge. For quick action use this form. 


I a ciciicisciersi Ol incteaiein Ds isl eaeieamen aes 


NIN ic: ox itserrrnenisrasntosdens incised aeeeemnenen 


Who manufactures _........-.-- o.oo... oncccccccccccccceeccececeeesecceeeee- 


ae ee eee 


AOR A LL ee 


NN cic oc icsk sie, ee hes eee dene oaks eee 


Mail to ROCK PRODUCTS, 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 








Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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FOR STORING «#0 RECLAIMING, 
OVER 2OQQ USERS Loading ano UNLOADING 
. CARS, TRUCKS «x0 WAGONS 
DOES THE WORK OF 
FROM 6 TO i2 MEN 
AND KEEPS EQUIPMENT MOVING 


WRITE POR LITERATURE 


“ig 7 SCOOP CONVEYOR 























FROGS and 


SWITCHES 


The Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Frogs, ,Switches, Crossings, Switch Stands, Rails, Angle Bars, 
Fishplates, Throws, Rail Braces, Tie Plates, Portable Track, 
Etc., Etc. 














~ OUR 


SINGLE ROLL CRUSHER 


is as simple as can be. Is easily fed, makes less fines than 
either a “protec or Jaw. Capacity 5 to 500 tons per hour. For 


crushing Limestone, Dolomite, Hard Rock Phosphate, Cinders, 
etc. Screens of all descriptions. Washers for dirty stone, 
Ask for Information 


McLANAHAN-STONE MACHINE CO., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

















Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 
LEWISTOWN, PA. 


Builders of heavy duty crushers and glass sand 
machinery. Glass sand plants equipped complete. 


Write for prices and catalog 


Robins Conveying Machinery 


is handling limestone, clinker, cement in bulk 
and in bags, gypsum, sand, gravel, crushed stone 
and many similar materials. Write for a copy 
of the Robins Handbook of Conveyor Practice 
and learn more about the Robins System. 


Robins Conveying Belt Company 
Park Row Bldg. New York City 


Chicago, Ill., Old Colony Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Arcade Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal. Birmingham, Ala. 
The Griffen Co., Holbrook Bldg. C. B. Davis Eng. Co., Brown Marx Bldg. 


Salt Lake City, Newhouse Building 











9-Foot | Dry Pan 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


Engineers 





CEMENT MANUFACTURING PLANTS 

CEMENT MAKING MACHINERY 

PULVERIZED COAL INSTALLATIONS 

GRANULATING AND PULVERIZING 
MACHINES FOR ALL MATERIALS 

FLINT PEBBLES—SILEX LINING 

THE LENIX BELT DRIVE 























When in the market for machinery or equipment, 
look through the advertisements of ROCK PROD- 
UCTS. If you do not find what you want adver- 
tised in this issue, write us and we will put you in 
touch with reliable firms who can supply your need. 
[his service is free to our readers. Use it. 


Rock Products 


The Nation’s Business Magazine of the 
Rock Products Industry 


542 So. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Illinois 








ANCHOR BRAND 
COLORS 


For Mortar, Cement and Brick— 
Brown, Black, Red and Buff 
—Strongest and Most Durable 


Manufactured by 


C. K. Williams & Co. 


Correspondence Solicited EASTON, PA., U.S. A. 








For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 
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Nippers—17x19”, 18x26”, 20x30”, 24x36” and 26x42” 


JAW & ROTARY 
CRUSHERS 


For All Rocks and Ores 
Softer Than Granite 


GYPSUM MACHINERY—We design mod- 
ern Plaster Mills and make all necessary 







‘ , 20” to 47” 
Machinery, including Kettles, Nippers, taste 
Crackers, Buhrs, Screens, Elevators, diameter. 


Many 


Shafting, etc. any 
variations 


Special Crusher-Grinders for Lime 


Butterworth & Lowe 
17 Huron St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















The Advance Engineering Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 
The “ADEN” Crane and Bucket 


Special Interest to Sewer Contractors and Special Excavation Problems 


OR elevators, dredges, 
lumbering, mining, oil- 
well drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump-pulling, 








E. 140th St. Sewer, Cleveland, O.,— 3-4 Yd. Heavy Bucket being used 


cranes, derricks, ship's rig- 
ging and every other form 
of wire rope use. 


Ask for illustrated 
catalogue 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago, New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Worcester, Denver 
Export Representative: U. S. Steel Products Co., New York 
Pacific Coast Representative: U. S. Steel Products Co. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 

















SCREENS 


of All Kinds 
meq Chicago Perforating Co. 


2445 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 


TNH RSS RPS SRS 





STOP 


THE INTERRUPTION 

—_a> INCREASE <= 

THE PRODUCTION 
of Your Plant By Installing 


SUPERIOR =32: SHEAVES 


They reduce rope wear to a minimum. Save power and insure 
safety. /ncreases Hoisting Efficiency. They cost no more than 
ordinary sheaves. Write for booklet today. 


Mayer-Hasseldiek Mfg. Co. 


Main, Wash and Commercial Sts. Si. Louis, Mo. 






























We Design and Equip 
Complete Plants 


for the manufacture of gypsum products, such as wall 
plaster, moulding plaster, wall board products, gypsum 
block products, also mixing plants. 


We are prepared to furnish complete machinery-equip- 
ment and design and furnish plans for the installation. 
Consult our Engineering Department. Forty years’ expe- 
rience in designing of wall plaster machinery and plants. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Engineers, Machinists and Founders 


Enterprise, Kansas 
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For Heavy Quarry Service 


The 103C Bucyrus 


The power and ruggedness of the Bucyrus Steam Shovel 
guarantzes long service under the most exacting condi- 
tions. Nearly 40 years of experience are behind the 
Bucyrus. One of our experts will gladly look over your 
plant and recommend the size of shovel best suited to 
your requirements. 

Railroad type and revolving shovels of all sizes. Dragline 
excavators, trench excavators, dredges. 


Send for Bulletin AP 
Bucyrus Company, So. Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Chicago Birmingham Minneapolis Cleveland 
Denver San Francisco Portland, Ore. Salt Lake City 174 
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Stone Screen Sections 


CYLINDERS 
DUST JACKETS 


Made to Fit All Makes and 


Sizes of Revolving Screens 











The O’Laughlin Screen (Patented) 

















Sand and Gravel Screens 


CYLINDERS SCREEN PLATES 
CONICAL SCREENS 


EVERYTHING IN SCREENS 
QUICK SHIPMENTS 


Johnston & Chapman Co., 7uGt A 




















NATIONAL 


Screen Separator 





The Leading Screen in 
Efficiency 
Durability 
Simplicity 
Capacity 


Write for Descriptive Literature to 
NATIONAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
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You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 


KL AAA LL LLAMA LLL LLL 


Five winters of contracting work without a 
breakdown — even in the coldest weather. 


The record sheets on this VULCAN Locomotive 
show that it hauled 2,000,000 cubic yards of dirt 
in two and one half years, or slightly more than 
2,400 cubic yards per day with an average of 32 
trains and a total daily run of nearly sixty miles. 


A typical VULCAN record 


Vulcan Iron Works 
Locomotive Designers and Builders 
1753 Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
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Note These 


Please! 


Points of superior merit guar- 
antee economical operation of 
the Fuller Lehigh 


Pulverizer 


Mill 


They are unequalled for pro- 
ducing 


Agricultural Limestone 

Reduces lump rock to 20, 40, 60, 80, 
100 or 200 mesh. Requires no outside 
accessory equipment. Requires no_over- 
head shafts, drives or screens. All ma- 
terial discharged from mill is_ finished 
product. No inside journels or bearings. 
No inside lubrication. Uniform feeding 
system. Constant and free discharge. Low 
installation cost. Low operating cost. 
Low lubricating cost. Dustless operation. 
Built in sizes to meet the requirements 
of your trade. Grinds rock to meet the 
a Cad all Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stati 


ae. aa Catalog No. 70 


Fuller-Lehigh Company 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Fullerton, Penna., U.S. A. 


Branches: New York City, 50 Church St. 

First National Bank Bidg., Parsons. Kans. 

at 4 Sheldon Building. San Francisco 
4 L. C. Smith Building, Seattle, Wash. 

1336 McCormick Bullding, comers, | ui. 

25 Victoria von Westminster, & 

London, aoa Germany, Hamburg, " 
“Wallhof, o “heschanpanerealt 2. 
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Universal Crushers 


The biggest value for your money. Universal crushers ‘and 
_—— reduce stone to desired size or fineness in a 
jiffy 

Fifteen years of designing and building experience have 
made possible the exceptional ability of Universals. 


Universal Crusher Co. 
225 Third Street 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 
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The K-B Pulverizer 
Is ALL-STEEL of High Grade 


Wear and tear doesn’t have to be figured on. 

Its use assures quick and economical results in reducing 
any moderately hard materials from 3-in. to dust in 
one operation. 


K.-B. PULVERIZER CO., Inc. 


We have interesting figures for you bearing on the 
particular materials you want to crush. 


Send for Catalog 





92 Lafayette St., New York PULVERIZER 

































tions. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
For Stone Quarries or Lime Plants 


We are prepared to build and superintend the installation 
of all equipment necessary to start operations. 


Reliance Products are equal to the best and we know that 
our engineers can save you money by their recommenda- 
Prompt deliveries. 


Universal Road Machinery Co. 


Reliance Quarry and Road Building Equipment 


Let Us Quote You Prices 


Kingston, N. Y. 
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| aye TON 3 SPEED GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE. Al \T i : OMB M 8B 5 TON FRICTION DRIVE GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVE 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
PROPOSITION BEFORE YOU BUY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 





Geo. D. Wuitcoms Co. | 





i] 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMO. 


GEAR AND FRICTION DRIVEN 
GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES-—2), ROCHELLE, ILLINOIS TIVES—1 TO 8 TONS ON 


TO 25 TONS ON DRIVE WHEEL U. S. A. 


DRIVE WHEELS 























Try us with your 





PERFORATED STEEL SCREENS 


The success of any house supplying repair and renewal parts 
depends on furnishing what is needed quickly and correctly, 
and of satisfactory quality. 


Sixteen years in the Perforated Metal field have given us the 
experience, equipment and technical knowledge, and three 
hundred tons or more of Steel Plates and Sheets enable us to 
fill rush orders promptly. 


next order. 




















Replacement 
Te Delays! 


Figures speak louder than words. All we ask 
cf you is to compare the expense of holding up 
loadi-z operations to- an cost of being v-e- 
pared for derailments 


FOWLER 


Car Replacers 


It’s plain as “two and tow is four.” The cost 
is so mush less to be prepared that you can’t 
afford to be without a set another day. 

Lay Fowler Pressed Steel Replacers on the 
track. A tug or push on the “drag” and 
“ bingo!” things are moving. No spikes— 
no time lost. 

Send for Fowler descriptive booklets. Orde” 
a tria! set today. If they fail to suit we will 
refund purchase price. 


Track Equipment Company, Hsntington, W.Va. 





WORTH INVESTIGATING 


Now is the time, Mr. Lime Producer, 
when you should modernize your plant. 





The New Year is upon you, and you 
want to increase your present capacity. 
Your kilns are the first and most important 
equipment in your plant, and should re- 
ceive your attention before any other 
equipment. 


Without the proper type of kilns you 
cannot successfully produce lime. The: 
“ARNOLD” Vertical Kiln and Lining has 
a capacity of from 20 to 25 tons of lime 
every 24 hours, and operates with a low 
fuel ratio. 


You should lose no time in getting in 
touch with us. Write for our booklet, 


“The Arnold Lining for Lime Kilns.” 
ARNOLD & WEIGEL 


Contractors and Engineers 


Woodville, Ohio 




















Industrial Cars 


OF ALL TYPES 


Portable Trackage 


Standard or Built to Your 
Specifications 








International Clay Mach. Co. 


1051 Bohlender Ave. Dayton, Ohio 
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LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
CLAM SHELL BUCKETS - SHIPBUILDING CRANES 
CAR DUMPERS PILE DRIVERS 


THE McMyLer INTERSTATE Co. 
CLEVELAND OHIO 





A MecMyler Interstate Type “B’? Locomotive Crane operating in a sand or grave) 
pit will handle a maximum amount of material at a minimum cost. That is 
why this crane represents a profitable investment for sand and gravel dealers. It 
is not only built for speed, but endurance as well, To learn more about this 


excellent machine, inquire of 
CRANE HEADQUARTERS 


The mmmiinaaeii Interstate Co.,Cleveland, O. 


BRANCH OFFIC 


New York_ =~ eS i56 Hudson Terminal Bullding 
San _ Francisco - : — Merchants Exchange Building 
Seattle __ .- i ‘ = be e - tone Bullding 
Denver _ : ‘ ___._.18th and Wazee Streets 
Chicago  - 5 : = am 812 Edison Building 


New Orleans, La._ nie eee alee a Howard Street 
Birmingham, Ala._- EL ae ee ay oF RE OLE RTS A BRS = .__Brown-' Marx Bullding 





—————— 


STANDARD TYPES 


of Bucket Conveyors 


Can be modified to fit your plant 
and will repay their costs many times 
in the saving of time and labor. 
The G-W way of handling Crushed 
Stone is endorsed by big plant own- 
ers and managers all over this coun- 
try. Our large force of engineers 
is entirely at your service — right 
now if you're ready. We'll show 
you where you can save—how much 
you can save—and actually imstall 
G-W Equipment for you. 
We Design and Build 


Elevators—Con- Wagon Loaders 
veyors Bagging Loaders 
Power Plant Coal End Thrust and 
Handling Equip- Straight Faced 
ment Hoists 
Coal Pockets Screens—Chutes 
Locomotive Coaling Buckets 
Stations Chain 


Send for Catalog 
Gifford-Wood (. 


Hudson, New York 


New York Buffalo Boston Chicago Philadelphia 




















HEN in the market for ma- 

chinery or equipment, look 
through the advertisements of 
ROCK PRODUCTS. If you do 
not find what you want adver- 
tised in this issue, write us and 
we will put you in touch with re- 
liable firms who can supply your 
need. This service is free to our 
readers. Use it. 


Rock Products 


The Nation’s Business Magazine of the 
Rock Products Industry 


542 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Lime Hydrators, Kilns, 
Calcining and Quarry Cars 





No. 217-H Rocker Side Dump 
Car. ..Also made in end dump. 
Abeve car made for loading 
with Steam Shovel. 


No. 274 
End Dump Quarry Car 


Reduce Your Handling Costs by Using 
Atlas Cars and Locomotives 


Where a trolley wire or third rail is undesirable 
investigate our storage battery locomotives. 
Made in several styles and sizes. Cars to suit 
every requirement. 


THE ATLAS CAR & MFG. COMPANY 
909 Marquette Road Dept. 6, CLEVELAND, OHIO 











THE KENNEDY 


Swing-Hammer Pulverizer 
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A Mechanically Perfect Device 


The Kennedy Swing-Hammer Pulverizer embodies 
mechanical improvements heretofore considered un- 
attainable. Reversible, renewable hammer tips and 
breaker plates of alloy steel. Impact pulverizing—no 
grinding movement. Adjustable steel grid—so con- 
trolled as to permit adjustment while machine is run- 
ning. Automatic lubrication. Ball and socket bearings 
—in short, every possible improvement tending toward 
efficiency, durability and low maintenance expense. 


Send for full description 


Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Corp. 


“Vickers, Ltd., Vickers House, Westminster, London, England, licensed manufacturers for 
Great Britain and colonies.” 
120 Broadway New York 














Saying, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS,” 





“Nothing but big boulders 
—it’s the hardest job I ever 
tackled. 

“I have worked on prac- 
tically every make of 
shovel, and there's not one 


that can touch the ERIE. It 








job I’ve ever 


had—and best 


y33 has lots of power. It’s the 
Sy tehisy a easiest shovel to operate. It 
stands up fine — fewest repairs.” 


Edward J. Corson, Operator on one 
of 3 ERIES owned by Sheesley & Janney, 
Johnstown, Pa. 
The ERIE works steadily in the hardest service. 
It is built far stronger than the usual standard. 
Investigate carefully before you buy. Get the facts 


Serves either a8 -—_then glah the beet steams shovel. 
steam shovel or : ; 
as locomotive Write fora copy of our Bulletin P. 


crane, with 
clam - shell 
bucket. 


BALL ENGINE CO., Erie, Pa. 


Builders of ERIE Shovels and Cranes; ERIE Ditchers 


AERO E DONO O AD OME AE MOEN D MOONEE O OO MONOD OD, 
' Pet oe Y ‘ ss 
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J.C. BUCKBEE CO. 


Engineers 


CY 


First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 











We solicit inquiries from those who contemplate 
constructing complete cement, crushed stone, agri- 
cultural stone, lime burning and gravel plants, or 
remodeling their present installations. 

What we have done in putting other plants on 
an efficient, paying basis we can do for yours. 

j Details are ready for your consideration. 

Examinations, appraisals and reports made for 

purposes of finance and income tax returns. 


We are prepared to finance meritorious properties. 
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will bring quick action 
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) RES ASE 
ERR BIEL ER RRO 
Increase Your 
Production 


The tremendous demand for Lime Stone Fertilizer 
in 1920 provides a profitable market for all that 
you can produce. To obtain and maintain maxi- 
mum production at the lowest cost install 





The Patented 


AMERICAN 


RING 


PULVERIZER 


Note These Points of Superiority: 


Ist--There’s High Capacity. 

2nd—Reliability and Simplicity. 

3rd—Low Power Consumption. 

4th—Correct Finished Material. 

5th—Minimum Floor Space. 

6th—Ease of Operation and Care. 

7th—No Lost Time. 

8th—No Damage from Foreign Material. 

9th—Repairs Very Low, about one-tenth of one cent 
or less per ton of product. 


The Columbia Quarry Company after using one in- 
stalled three more—results count—now producing 50 tons 
per hour. You can rely on our crushers for crushing 
agricultural limestone to 2-inch cubes or under. 


Write for plans and prices today 


American Pulverizer Co. 
Cor. 18th and Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Preston _ for Strength 


Jansin Permanence 
VITRIFIED TILE BINS Economy 


Vitrified Tile is ideal for storage bins, as it is fireproof, weatherproof 
and wearproof. The Becker Limestone Company uses a Preston-Lansing 
= = storing lime. It saves yard space and prevents damage to 
the lime. 


The Patented Preston-Lansing Block in ‘‘ship-lap’’ formation makes a 
bin that is indestructible. Each tier of blocks is reinforced with a 
twisted steel band embedded in a thick layer of cement. The first 
investment limits the expense . . . the cost per year of service js 
very low. ; 
Write for full particulars. 
Ask for catalogue and prices. 


J. M. Preston Co., "sre" Lansing, Mich. 


Factories at Uhrichsville, Ohio; Brazil, Indiana; Ft. Dodge, Iowa 


Storage Bin of Becker Limestone 
Company, Lincoln Park, N. Y. 














Perforated Metal Screens 
Stone, Gravel, Sand, Etc. 





ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


PLAIN AND PERFORATED 


General Sheet and Light Structural Work 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


CARBONDALE, PA. 
New York Office, 30 Church Street 








Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Conveyors and 
Elevators 











pales labor is scarce, why employ a man for work 
which a machine can do quicker, better, or at 
lower cost? 





If machine-power was substituted for all the man-power thus 
wasted, there would be no labor shortage and none of the abnormal 
industrial conditions with which our country is now afflicted. 


Weller Conveyors and Elevators 
are conserving man-power, increasing production and reducing costs in 
Cement, Lime, Brick, Stone Crushing and other building material plants 
throughout the country. 
Submit Your Problem and Let Us Help You in Its Solution 


WELLER MFG. CO., CHICAGO 


New York City Boston Baltimore Philadelphia Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 












THIS STORY 


Performance Tells 


Why Do We Head the 
List? That’s Easy! 
Quality Ware from sixty-three years’ 
experience. 
Capacity 20,000 Cars: Yearly 
_ TEN “HUSTLING” PLANTS 
all ‘rendering service and _ satisfaction. 
INVESTIGATE our line of 


Sewer Pipe, Flues, Stove Pipe, 
Fire Brick (the best) and Clay 


Save money by getting in touch with our Quo- 
tation Department. \ 


The Robinson Clay Product 
Company : Akron Ohio 





























For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 
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AERO 


§ PULVERIZERS 


Complete equipment for supply- 
ing pulverized coal to metallurgical 
furnaces, cement and lime kilns, to 
dryers and to all furnaces requiring 
a regular temperature and a quality 
of flame under prompt, easy control. 


The AERO makes practicable the 
highest efficiency obtainable from 
coal. It makes it burn like a gas, 
producing at will a wide range of 
temperatures, a flame, the physical 
and chemical character of which is 
regulable — one that may be elon- 


gated or shortened, made oxidizing, reducing or neutral, as occasion may require. 


Each pulverizer is primarily intended to operate as a unit with a single furnace. The AERO is built 
in five standard sizes, ranging in capacity from 600 to 5,000 Ibs. of coal per hour. 


Backed by the Longest Successful Service of Any Pulverized Coal Equipment 


The Aero Pulverizer Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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To Meet the Present Labor Shortage 


These companies have recently 
purchased and installed 


Traylor “Bulldog” 
Jaw Crushers 


General Crushed Stone Co...... 





*: 


.2—42"x48" Winfield Sand Co.......................1—28"x36” 
...1—48"x60” Giant Portland Cement Co.......1—48”x60” 


General Crushed Stone Co. 
Choctaw Portland Cement Co... 
Penn-Allen Portland Cement 





1—42”x48” Bound Brook Crushed Stone 


MMS, css akeuteecetebachsaccsantseasenieits 1—36”x42” 


...1—42"x48” Birdsboro Stone Co...................4—10"x72” 
1—42”x48” Chas. Warner Co.......................1—48”x60” 
Great Western Portland Cement Co............... 


Liberty Lime and Stone Co..... 


There’s a Reason! 
Get Bulletin RJX-1 Today 


DW 


Wd 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Allentown, Penna. 


Los Angeles Spokane 


gh Chicago 
Bldg. 1414 Fisher Bldg. Citizens Bk. Bldg. Mohawk Block 


30 Church St. 211 Fulton 





Wd 
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The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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| CRUSHING 


ROLLS 


Designed to meet the most advanced and modern practice in 
wet and dry ore. Of simple design, yet ruggedly constructed 
to withstand long years of service. The crushing pressure is 
produced by steel springs acting directly on massive tension 
rods attached to movable roll. Main frame is one casting of 
massive design, making the rolls self-contained. The bear- 
ings are finished bronze. 





We are manufacturers of Complete Transmission Equipment, 
Screens, Elevator Buckets, Crushers. 


| Write us your requirements 


WEBB CITY & CARTERVILLE FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE WORKS, WEBB CITY, MISSOURI 

















The Lightning Sand Pump 


The ideal pump for 
sand companies and 
contractors—easy to 
operate, easy to ad- 
just, easy to replace 
parts. 








Write for Prices and 
Full Information 














Address Pump Dept. 





Kansas City Hay Press & Tractor Co., Kansas City, Mo. 














You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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The New, Revolutionary Development in Screening 


The Mitchell Electric Vibrating Screen 


— Forces the Meshes Up Into the . 
Material 3,600 Times a 
Minute 





The Electric Vibrator—the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Mitchell Electric Vi- 
brating Screen — sets the entire screen 
cloth vibrating, and each vibration drives 
the meshes upward and into the material. 


When you understand that this moving forcee—these vibrations—strike the material with an impact 
of from 500 to 1000 pounds at a frequency of 3600 per minute and that the motion of the screen 
cloth is ROTARY, you can readily appreciate the violent agitation produced, and consequently the 
huge tonnage that can be handled with absolute thoroughness in the screening. 


In coarse or fine, wet or dry screening, you will find the Mitchell unequalled in capacity, in thor- 
oughness of screening and in economy of operation. 











| q 





Send for Illustrated Booklet on the Mitchell 


Manufacturers 315 Felt Building 


wistac Stimpson Equipment Co. = sititcy-u 





































==, CONVEYOR 
i BELTING 


FOR LONG SERVICE 











You cannot buy a belt that will render longer service 
and require less attention. 


“Our goods will wear out but they take their time about tt.’ 
Write for Catalog and Information 


Cincinnati Rubber Manufacturing Company 


Makers of Belting —Hose— Packings and Molded Specialties 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


» a 
































Prompt attention will be given your inquiry if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Spots car by means of winch heads. 
Can be easily shipped from job to job 

by rail or street, as its size comes en- 
tirely within railroad and _ highway 
clearances, and within all city and coun- 

try highway clearances. Will travel any 
place a motor-truck will go. All oper- 
ations controlled by one 

operator at his stand, VA 
bucket control, boom 
swing and peaking two- 
way traction and steering. 





















Got a 


“Giant Hunky” 


on your payroll? 


If you HAVE, you have been able to cut the 
expense of 20 men or more. If you have 
not, there is only one remedy—write us for 
literature as soon as you can. We show at 
the left a “‘Giant Hunky” loading a motor- 
truck with finely pulverized shale dressing 
used for road constructing. It runs by its 
own power on the ground—needs no rails. 
We ship it entirely set up and ready to work, 
but with boom and wheels removed. 





Write for further 
information 


John F. Byers 
Machine Co. 


Steam, Gasoline or Electric 
Power-Roadwheels or 
Caterpillars 





310 Sycamore St. 
RAVENNA, OHIO 











Ce) ~ 


USE 


B Cordeau- Bickford fe 


Detonating Fuse 


For well drill blasting and the tunnel and pocket 
method of blasting, where large quantities of ex- . 
plosive are to be detonated, use safe, efficient Cordeau-Bickford and get lower blasting costs. 


The Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn. 


Established 1836 Original Makers of Safety Fuse 




















MAXECON MILL 


Preliminary Grinder 


for Tube Mills 





en Seen 20 to 40 Mesh 
Cipemr: CLIRURER .......................00000200000. 20 to 60 Mesh 
MAXECON MILL 

PERFECTION 

SEPARATOR 






The UNIT that has LARGER 
OUTPUT with LESS POWER : 
WEAR and ATTENTION than Siem 
any other. 





It will be to the interest of those who operate CEMENT 
PLANTS to know what the Maxecon Unit will do. 


Drop us a line We will be glad to tell you about it 
Kent Mill Company 
10 Rapelyea Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














3 AT ES Bag Filling Machine 


|S gaminne-apcwns for packing pulverized limestone, 

ground phosphate, gypsum, stucco, cement, 
Fuller’s earth, paint fillers and other pulverized rock 
| products. 








Reduction in the cost of filling bags—that’s what 
Bates Bag Filling Machines will accomplish for 
you. That’s why they’re used almost exclusively the 
country over. 


Less Labor—Greater Output— 
Reduced Cost 


Made in four sizes—single tube, two tube, three 
tube and four tube—respective capacities are 75, 


150, 225 and 300 ton per day. Get Catalog. 





Single Tube Model 


BATES VALVE BAG COMPANY 
7310 South Chicago Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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pace cee cerns tte eer ere eee sees! 
Perforated Metal Screens 


MADE TO SUIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 





It is easy to understand why Nortmann-Duffke Screens have be- 





come identified in this country and abroad as extraordinarily 

good. The reason is simply the ability to remain at their best 

for years without the need of expert attention. 

Mill superintendents know this unusual quality means uninter- | 

rupted performance. 
| Let Us Quote You Prices 
al haiti ee 
— NORTMANN DUFFKE CO. fess = 
= ca! 1200 27th Avenue MILWAUKEE, WIS. > <a 
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REDUCE CRUSHING COSTS 


with a Buchanan. They are simply con- 
structed, yet are massive and rugged. Effect 
the most dependable efficiency possible and 
the greatest saving in cost of producing. 


BUCHANAN svrex 
and ORE CRUSHERS 


The figures show two general designs built for preliminary crushing. 
Made in standard sizes 60x84”, 48x72”, 48x60”, 42x72”, 42x60”, 
and 42x54”. 


On the hardest rock or ore these machines will make a six-to-one 
reduction. That is, the size 60x84” will receive rock measuring 
approximately 60” in thickness and will reduce same to 10” and 
under, with the usual amount of fine material. The other sizes re- 
duce in the same ratio, according to their respective sizes, and the 
quality of material. 

Let us help you arrive at the best size and type of Buchanan Crusher 
for your work—24 sizes, from 66x84” to 24x36”. 






We will send catalogs. Write us. 


C. G. BUCHANAN CO., Inc. 
90 West Street New York 
Crushing Machinery, Crushing Rolls and Magnetic Separators 
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Saying, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS,” will bring quick action 
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The Bradley 
Hercules 
Mill 


In September another large 
cement company adopted 
this mill as a preliminary pul- 
verizer and another Lehigh 
Valley cement company 
started operation of installa- 
tion. Investigation means 
purchasing, as no other mill 
has ever equalled this mill’s 
performance as to low horse- 
power consumption, low 
maintenance cost and large 
output, with an extremely 
fine product that increases 


the output of any tube mill. 


It’s a Great Labor 
and Money Saver 


Let us send our engineer to 
show how these mills will fit 
in with your present tube 
mill-installation and reduce 


your cost of manufacture and 


relieve your labor situation. 


Bradley Pulverizer Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of the Giant Griffin Mill 


Works: Allentown, Pa. 








Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 





WATERBURY 
WIRE ROPE 









WATERBURY WERE TROBE 



















rpeund ‘Running 
i? wires, hajd about 
; ‘ 







x 
age “Rope 6 
laid about » hemp 






# Rope, 6 strands, €ach of 1). 
a hemp ee 





a hemp cere. 

¢ Rope with Wire core, 6 

bof 19 wires, laid abont @ wire 
es, . 















Where the rope is exposed to heavy abra- 
sion or runs over a number of pulleys—the 
“Seale” lay* is more durable because the 
large outside wires better withstand severe 


conditions. Waterbury quality—‘“Seale” 
laid, is the wire rope combination that beats 
“rough going.” 


Whatever the rope use, there is a WATER- 
BURY wire rope that wears longer and gives 
better service. It’s all a matter of wise selec- 
tion of metal and strand. The quality is in 
every Waterbury rope. 


WATERBURY COMPANY 


63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


NING. cb ciise tec ceis 1315-1321 West Congress St. 
I I iia ti cadet cicnecaiies ..151-161 Main St. 
Dallas, Texas............ ceseasdersicsesceiualla Be OL Oe GO. 
DRG I ik cai vcies cv essncccsccate 1018 Maison Blanche Bldg. 


*Whether you know a lot or a little about rope, the 220- 
page Waterbury Rope Handbook will be a big help in 
buying the right rope for the particular job. It has all the 
information about every sort of rope you could wish to 
know, in “quick-findable” form—and a copy is yours for 
the asking. 
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; JAITE Puncture and Waterproof Bags 
ai ‘wir a 
' sili "A Hut Hii 1 
Unni Bag Some New 1920 
« J > 
Business Opportunities 
Cement Manufacturers and Supply Dealers: Use 
Jaite Puncture and Waterproof Bags and secure 
your customers on safe deliveries. Your customers’ 
satisfaction will be increased and your sales will 
show a decided jump. 
Some of Jaite Bag users report one-third sales in- 
crease since adopting. Breakage for 1917 and 1918 
from all causes, only one-half of one per cent. 
FOR F : Ask for Sample and Prices 
DELIVERIES| >. THE JAITE CO., JAITE, OHIO 
Sole Manufacturers 
: SAND AND GRAVEL PUMPS 
built of Manganese Steel resist wear 
: and breakage. 
S Suction and Hub Side Plates are in- 
terchangeable. With this feature 
‘ Pumps can be converted to either 
1 right or left hand discharge. 
Side Plates are fastened to shell by 
bolts dropped into slotted flanges, 
thus the common trouble of grinding 





out stud bolts or breaking them off 
is eliminated. 

No hub on engine side plate. The 
packing and shaft are protected so 
that sand cannot cut or wear them 
out. 

Extra heavy shaft, ball bearing 
Thrust Collar and well balanced 
Runner make the Pump 





n 
e 4 a smooth running and efficient 
) 3 machine. 
ir : Write for Pump Bulletin 
: os 
vw 4 A M Steel C 
4 merican anganese ee ompany 
General Sales Office: McCormick Building, Chicago 
Western Sales Office: San Francisco Office: Eastern Sales Office: 
Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City Insurance Exchange Bldg. Hudson Term. Bldg., N. Y. 
Foundries: Chicago Heights, Ill. New Castle, Delaware Oakland, California 











For better service say, “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” 


Rock Products 
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Buyers’ Guide of the Rock Products Industry 








AIR COMPRESSORS 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Co., New York City. 


BAGS AND BAG MACHINERY 
Bates Valve Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jaite Company, The. Jaite, Ohio. 
Urschel-Bates Valve Bag Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
BELTING 


Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., 7 Ohio. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak . 


Main Belting Co., Philade ‘Iphia, Pa 
New York Belting & Packing Co., New York City. 
BIN GATES 


Beaumont Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BINS, STORAGE 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ames angeage — 


Aetna Explosives Co., N. 
Atlas Powder Co., Piltinae iphis® Pa. 


BUCKETS, ELEVATOR 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
BUCKETS 
Advance Eng. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Browning agg erent Ohio. 
Bucyrus Co., The, S. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Link Belt Co., ‘aieek, Il. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 
McMyler Interstate Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Owen Bucket Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CALCINING MACHINERY 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Butterworth & Lowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CAR REPLACERS 
Track Equipment Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
CHAINS AND TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill, 


CLAY PRODUCTS 
Robinson Clay Product Co., The, Akron, Ohio, 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS 


Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co., Prone Ti, 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. , The, a RN Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Til. 

Portable Machinery Co., Passaic, 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., New ‘York ‘City. 
Smith Eng. Works, ale Sonage Wis. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. C , Aurora, Ill. 
The Stevenson Co., We ‘ilsville, Ohio. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. meat 
Universal Road Mach. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CRANES 
Locomotive Gantry 


Advance Eng. Co., og gga 0. 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, 

Browning Co., Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 

Byers Mach. Go., John F., Ravenna, Ohio 

Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., € ‘leveland, Ohio. 

McMyler-Interstate Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, 

Osgood Co., The, Marion, Ohio. 
CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Austin Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ii. 

Bacon, Earle C., Inc., New York City. 

Beaumont Mfg. Cow, Philadelphia. Pa. 

Buchanan Co., , New York City. 

Bradley Pulverizer ‘to, Alientow , Pa. 

Butterworth & Lowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Chalmers & Williams, Unicage Heights, Ill. 

Fuller-Lehigh Co., Fullerton, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

K. B. Pulverizer Co., New York City. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Coen, New York 


City. 

Kent Krill Co. , Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. Co., Lewistown, Pa. 
McLanahan-Stone Mach. Co., Hollidaysbure, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philade Iphia, Pa. 





Smidth & Co., F. L., New York City 

Smith Eng. Works, Milwaukee, Wis, 

The Stevenson Co., Wellsville, Ohio. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Universal Crusher Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Universal Road Mach. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 

WwW bt City & Carterville F, & M. Works, Webb 


ty, Mo. 

Williams Pat. Crush. & Pulv. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Corp. ., New York City 
DERRICKS 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

DRILLS 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co., Orrville, Ohio. 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., Chicago, Til. 





DRYERS 

American Process Co. a New York oR. 
Ruggles-Coles Eng. C Cit 
Vulcan Iron Works, W ‘ilkes- Barre, Pa. 

ENGINES, OIL & GAS 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Co., New York City. 

ENGINES, STEAM 

Morris Mach. Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS 
Arnold & Weigel, Woodville, Ohio. 
Bacon, Earle C., Inc., New York City. 
Bradley Pulv. Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Buckbee Co., J. C., Chicago, Ml. 
Fuller Engineering Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Smidth & Co., F. L., New York Cit ty. 
Schaffer Eng. & Equip. Co., Pittsbureh, Pa. 
Yates, Preston K., New York City 
“gle 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, 
Bucyrus Company, irene, Wis. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Il. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ind. 
EXCAVATORS 
Dragline Cableway 
Sauerman Bros., Chicago, Tl. 


FIRE BRICK 
Robinson Clay Product Co., The, Akron, Ohio, 


FUSES 
Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn, 


GAS PRODUCERS 
Chapman Eng. Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
International Clay Mach. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
GEARS 

Caldwell, H. W., & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill, 

GLASS SAND EQUIPMENT 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co., Lewistown, Pa. 


HOISTS 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HOSE 
Water, Steam, Air Drill, Pneumatic Tool 
Cc me ng Rubber Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co., New York City. 


HYDRATING MACHINERY 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Miscampbell, H., Duluth, Minn. 
Schaffer Eng. & Equip. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC DREDGES 
Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL CARS 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
International Clay Machine Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, Ohio. 


LIME KILNS 
Arnold & Weigel, Woodville, Ohio. 
Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co., York, Pa 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 


LOADERS AND UNLOADERS 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. ¥. 
International C lay Mach. Co., Dayton, O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt e., Chicago, Il. 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio. 

— Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lima Locomotive Works, New York City. 

Porter Co., H. K., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Tl. 


MANGANESE STEEL 
American Mang. Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

MOTORS, ELECTRIC 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


MOTOR oo 
Duplex Truck (o., Lansing, Mic 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, jae. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
PACKING 
Sheet, Piston, Superheat, Hydraulic 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., Cota. Oo. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co., “dee York City. 
PAINT AND COATINGS 
Williams, C. K., & Co., Easton, Pa. 





PERFORATED METALS 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, Il. 
Cross Eng. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Johnston & Chapman Co., Chicago, Il, 
Nortmann Duffke Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

PLASTER MACHINERY 
Butterworth & Lowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ehrsam & Sons Co., J.B., Enterprise, Ka 

PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IL 

PORTABLE STONE BINS 
Austin Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


PUMPS 


American Well Works, Aurora, Il. 
Worthington Pump & Machine Co., N. Y. 


PUMPS, SAND 
American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago, Il! 
» 


tress & Tractor Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


y 
Morris Mach. Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill, 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ili. 


POWDER 
Aetna Explosives Co., New York City, 
Atlas Powder Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PULVERIZED FUEL EQUIPMENT 


Aero Puly. Co., New York City. 

Bradley Pulv. Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. Co., Chicago, 1. 

QUARRY EQUIPMENT 

Beaumont Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bucyrus Co., The, §. Milwauke e, Wis. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, le 

Universal Road Mach. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
SCRAPERS, DRAG 

Sauerman Bros., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS 
Audubon Wire Cloth Co., Audubon, N. J. 
Austin Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Beaumont. Mig. ‘Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Cross Eng. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Johnston & Chapman Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ti. 
National Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Smith Eng. Works, slllwaukee, Wis. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill, 
Stimpson Equip. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston , Mass. 
Toepfer & Sons Co., W., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Universal Road Mach. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 


SEPARATORS 
National Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Puly. Co., Chicago, IL. 
Sturtevart Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Stevenson Co., 'W ellsville, Ohio. 
SEPARATORS, MAGNETIC 
Buchanan Co., C. G., Inc., New York City. 


SEWER PIPE 
Robinson Clay Product Co., The, Akron, Ohio. 
SHEAVES 
Mayer-Hasseldiek Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
SHOVELS 
Steam and Electric 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa 
Bucyrus Company, Mliwauleiy Wis. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 
The Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Victor R. Brow ning & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
STONE ELEVATORS 
Austin Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill, 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, Til. 
TANK CRAWLERS 
Victor R. Browning & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
TRACK EQUIPMENT 
Central Switch & Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
VALVES 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
WASHERS, GRAVEL 
Smith Eng. Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 
WIRE ROPE 


American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Mina. 
American Steel & W " Co., Chicago, tl. 
Leschen, A., & Sons Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A., Trenton, N. J. 
Waterbury Co., New York City. 


WIRE CLOTH 
Audubon Wire Cloth Co., Audubon, N. J. 





























The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS 
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S-A Grizzly Feeders are designed in many styles and in any size. 
The grizzly bars may be spaced at different intervals to separate a 


particular sized product. 
S-A engineers have a wealth of data on grizzly feeder design 
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Write for Information and Prices 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 





S-A FEEDERS 


tor feeding 


belt conveyors 
elevators 
crushers 
screens 

etc. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 

















To Combine Operation of Excavating 
and Conveying is True Economy 


That’s Why the Dragline Cableway Excavator 


System Is Being Installed by So Many Sand 
and Gravel Producers 


Each year sees more Sauerman 
Dragline Cableway Excavators in- 
stalled than any preceding year, and 
the past twelve months has broken all 
records in this respect. 

If you are not already acquainted 
with the reason for the steady in- 
crease in the number of sand and 
gravel producers using these drag- 
line cableway excavators, just ask 
yourself this question: ‘“What is more 
economical than an excavator that 
not only digs, but also elevates and 
conveys material any distance up to 
500 feet and dumps at any desired 
point?” 

There you have the answer. It is 
the ability of the dragline cableway 
excavator to dig over long spans and 
to depths beyond the reach of a steam 


shovel or a boom dragline excavator, 
and particularly its economy and ef- 
ficiency in handling materials from 
under water that have influenced so 
many sand and gravel operators to 
give preference to this type of equip- 
ment. 

Sauerman outfits are economical to 
operate. One man at the levers of a 
two-drum hoist controls all the oper- 
ations of digging, conveying, elevating 
and dumping. After dumping, the 
bucket returns to the digging point by 
gravity. 

The experience of the Sauerman 
organization of engineers is at your 
service if you have a gravel deposit 
to develop or any similar excavating 
problem. 


Buy your 1920 plant early and insure delivery 


Sauerman Bros., 1140 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 





Sauerman Dragline Cableway Installation for Digging from 
Wet Pit and Conveying Direct to Screens 





Method of Operation 


The operation of the Sauerman Dragline Cable- 
way Excavator with the track cable taut and the 
empty bucket near the top of the cableway is as 
follows: The bucket runs back to digging point by 
gravity, is lowered into pit by letting out tension 
line and is loaded, elevated, conveyed and dumped 
by taking in load and tension lines alternately. 


DiaGRAM SHowING TypicaL 


CABLEWay INSTALLATION 




















You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Success 








FoR many years Quarrymen have associated the 
word “Aetna” with the idea of a successful shot. 
You can rely on Aetna Explosives to produce the 
results they are intended to produce. They are 
dependable—always—because they are always uni- 
form, always up to standard. 


By employing the power of Aetna Explosives you 
compel every dollar invested in time and labor to 
yield a maximum return. 


A scientific study of the many problems presented 
by varying rock conditions has resulted in the per- 
fection of different grades of Aetna Explosives, each 
designed for a specific use. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES CO., INC. 
165 Broadway, New York 


Birmingham, Ala. BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Joplin, Mo. Pottsville, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Louisville, Ky. Roanoke, Va. 
Denver, Colo. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 
Duluth, Minn. Norristown, Pa. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 














January 3, 1929 


The Aetna Service Depart- 
ment will be glad to assist 
you in analyzing your prob- 
lems gratis. A letter brings 
our representative, a blast- 
ing specialist, promptly to 
the scene of operation. 


AIM ) G mre Koy -1- Wm Fo X= work! 


Prompt attention will be given your inquiry if you mentiomROCK PRODUCTS 
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Success 

















FOR many years Quarrymen have associated the 
word “‘Aetna’”’ with the idea of a successful shot. 
You can rely on Aetna Explosives to produce the 
results they are intended to produce. They are 
dependable—always—because they are always uni- 
form, always up to standard. 





By employing the power of Aetna Explosives you The Aetna Service Depart- 
compel every dollar invested in time and labor to __ ment will be glad to assist 


yield a maximum return. you in analyzing your prob- 


ae lems gratis. A letter brings 
A scientific study of the many problems presented 5. , enneaantatinnathaal> 


by varying rock conditions has resulted in the per- _ing specialist, promptly to 
fection of different grades of Aetna Explosives, each the scene of operation. 
designed for a specific use. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES CO., INC. 






165 Broadway, New York 
Birmingham, Ala. BRANCHES: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Joplin, Mo. Pottsville, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Louisville, Ky. Roanoke, Va. 
Denver, Colo. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 
Duluth, Minn. Norristown, Pa. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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When writing advertisers please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 





